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STANZAB. 
BY &. W. & CANNING. 
‘And though like a mouraer that sits by a tomb, | 
} am wrapt ia a mantle of care; | 
Yet the grief of my boswm—0O call it act gloom— | 
Is not the black grief of despair. 


By sorrow revealed, a» the stars ere by night, 
Par offa t vision appears ; | 
And Hope, like rainbow —a creature of light, 


Is born, like the rainbow, ia tears.’ 
I stoop at the grave where my love is reposing, 
In slumber unbroke by the beam of the morn ; | 
Where darkness, o'er all that was beautiful closing, | 
This heart left to sadness, all anguished and torn. 
The bleak scow! of Winter was dark e’er the meuntain, ' 
And chill was his breath as the ice of the pole, 
It scattered the leaf, and it stiffened the fountain ; 
But sterner the winter that froze in my soul. 
Time was, when the loved one beneath me that slumbered, 
The spring-tide of joy made to reign in my breast ; 
While pleasures unspeakable, sweet and unnumbered, 
Auended my rising, my noon-dey, my rest. | 
Time was, when her voice, as it murmured in gladness, | 





' 


Fell sweet as the footfalls of love on the ear ; 
Like balm-drops it entered the spirit of sadness, 
And made the bright heurs of enjoyment more dear. 
O, soft as the star in the mantle of even, 
Once beamed the bright eye that's new darkened below, 


And mild as the bow, mid the tears of the heaven, i| 


lt lighted Hepe’s smile on the aspect of wo. 

Said my spirit—* This landscape around me so dreary, 
Ere long shall grow verdant, and burst imto song ; 

And the streamlet that weareth its feters so weary, 
Shall sparkle in joy as it dances along. 

The Earth shall rejeice, from its cold slumber waking, 
And robe itself glorious in blossoms and sheen ; 

But when shall the gleom of my soul know a breaking, 
Or the ice of its winter revive into green ! 

‘Ah! Spring hath no cheer for my heart's desolation, 
And Summer no charm for its aching and gloom ; 
But Faith waits a joyous, a perfect ovatien, | 

Where Death cometh not—in a world o'er the temb.’ 
Stockbridge, Mass. 








For The New-Yorker. | 


A CHAPTER ON PRAIRIES. 


i} 
BY AN ILLINOIAN. \ 


to one, you have few correct ideas about it. You are think- | 
ing of a low, flat meadow—the ground wet and the grass 
thick and high as your arms—the habitation of snakes, pole- | 
cats and every unmannerly insect—bordered all round by | 
tall timber, coming up thick, and of full hight, to its very | 
edge. New if such prairies exist, they are not the prairies 
ef Northern Illinois, or Wiscensin. These are dry, rolling, 
or undulating upland; covered with grass, about one foot in 
ght; varying, of course, with the fertility and dryness fy 
the soil. There are many ef them, 'tis true, wet, or springy 
spots, sometimes containing standing water, about which the 
grass grows much higher. These wet spots are called 


Harvey. || 


| earth, earthy.’ I in, and |} 
no a ¥ a love to look aevign ee bys mire ete | the field of them. Farmers are obliged io plaxt their corn 
ntti | frequently three times over in the season, watch it all the 


| The quadrupeds are the prairie wolf and squirrel. There | 


the rich green that mingles with them or reigns alone—a | 
green that must be seen to be fully conceived of. And then, I | 
love the sight of the large fields which enterprise has redeem- | 
ed, oris able to redeem from wilderness—by the side of which 
| yards. In shert, I love the feeling of freshness and free- | 
dom and wildness, which a man on the prairie alone can so | 
| well feel. 
| But then I do not like its monotony. I do not like to see 








——— 


For the New-Yorker. || wind moves over them, like billows of blossoms—and then, | as though in great humcr. The first cheerful notice of Spring 


is from a booming sound uttered by them, on the prairiesr 
which commences before sunrise, and is kept up al! day~— 
Its sound is like a sot of miniature imitation of distant 
thunder, and is made by the males as a kind of self-iaudatory 


the ordinary enclosures of New-England would look like door- | epic, by way of recommendation to their mates, and of threat- 


ening to their rivals. These birds I believe roost en the 


ground, among the thick grass. 


The prairie wolf is a scurvy gray animal, varying in size 


‘and color, and seems to be a compound of the fox, racoon, 


,the eun rise up out of the earth in the morning, and sink || and large forest wolf. He is a sneaking coward, something 
| info it in the evening, as though he slept with a prairie | like the fox, though without his cunning. He is not fast run- 


| meuntain, and go down behind one, as though he came from | 
| some where and went some where. Yes, I want a mountain | 
or two to look at, and climb up—to make one feel that the 
earth has giants of her own yet. Some how one feels, that 
in tramping over these plains continually, his gait gets legy, 
like that of a Hollander’s horse, and his feet will spread out 
| like a Heoshier’s—in short, that he is emphatically ‘ of the 
| 


| there—that the same cedars I look at were flourishing there 
| ages ago, and will be for ages to come—that I am looking at 
| the tenants of a by-gone world—on, links which connect the 
mighty Past with the unfathomable Future—on monuments 
which the axe or the plough will hardly reach, and with 
which utilitarianism will net meddle. 

Could I bring out Mount Tom or Saddle Back, with all 
‘its trees, rocks and silver brooks, leaping down its sides, 
| with the spot-sided trout, darting and glancing through the | 
| babbling crystal, and fix it here, I should like it vastly. The 





————— 





old giant might sit and look over a little world, sole monarch 
| —and he might bennet himself with the mischievous clouds 
| which now go off elsewhere and defraud us of many a cool 





|| shower in a hot dsy—and he might drink up the lightning, | 
| which now goes scattering all over the prairie, and dives into | 
prai 


| the earth in circles and crinkles, keeping a fellow half dead | 


in the sun; and in the winter fur himself all over in white, 
and get a hundred times the notice ke does now, from being | 
alone ef his race. | 

But to the prairies again; for after all, I love the moun- | 
tain best. They have inhabitants peculiar to themselves.— | 
Of the birds, the chief which live on them and rear their + 
young, there are the curlew, plover and pinnated greuse.— | 


are a few badgers, but they are more generally found in the | 
region of timber. The curlewis about the size of a par- | 
tridge, with a bill some eight inches long, and about the size 
of a pipe-stem, and as they fly over you, the first expectation 





sloughs. (The inhabitants say slews.) These almost en- | 
tirely disappear in the neighborhood ef Reck River, for 
the breadth of many miles on either side, and for nearly its 
whole length. Some esteem this the peculiar beauty of the 
Rock River region ; as it puts out of the way alleged causes 
of sickness, and all impediments te good roads. Others 
think it a blemish, as they afford water, and it may be 
doubted if they will furnish any permanent oecasion of ill 
health. . 

But, do you ask, are you yourself fond of a prairie region ? 
To which I answer, for some things I like it, and for some I 
like it not. I love its boundless prospect, free, fair and full, 
as that of the ecean. I love its pure, clear, moving, bracing 
atmosphere—one which it is a luxury to breathe. I love 
the sight (I would say odor, but they have none,) of the my- 
riads of flowers, of all sizes, shapes and hues, which, for 


is to see them puff forth the smoke, so much do they look | 
like birds flying about with pipes in their mouths. They | 


| 








are, however, their tools of trade, as they thrust them into 
the holes in the earth and draw up the insects there, for therr | 
feod. They are net plenty, and go in pairs; and in summer 
may be heard at a great distance, as they utter their long, 
shrill, querulous whistle. The plovers are more plenty, and 
seem of the same genus, though much smaller. They fly in 
large flocks in the Spring, like pigeens, which on the wing 
they much resemble. Taney are a most luscieus morsel.— 
But the great bird of the prairie is the pinnated grouse, or | 
prairis hen. They are about the size of a barn fowl, and by 
some preferred for the table. Their flesh is black, and I 
think less sweet and more indigestible. They may be seen 
in the Fall by hundreds, whirring and whirling about like Au- 


| welf among the grass that borders the slough, every night.— | ner: @ fleet dog will come up with him easily, though it is 
| Still, I must do him tke justice to say I never saw him wear ] seldom a dog will attack one, whether from fear or i2vor the 
| abrighter face than when he comes up from his prairie bed. | 
| But I love to see him come up looking over the top of a | 


hunters cannot decide. 

But not the least singular inhabitant of the prairie is a 
sert of ground squirrel, called vulgarly, but incorrectly, the 
gopher. It isa little larger than the one in New-England, 
known as the chipping squirrel, striped much brighter, and 
spotted between the stripes. The colors are very brilliant. 
There are millions of them on the prairie, and the most mis- 
chievous little villains that ever cursed a corn-field. One of 


\, them will pull up as much corn as twenty crows, and as they 


" 
n 
\ 


live under the sods, or in heles all about, there is no ridding 


time, with all the boys and dogs they can hire, and then per- 
haps get but half aerop. Their appearance abroad is very 
singular. They run ina straight line for a few rods with 
such rapidity thet all you can see isa streak, and will then 
rear themselves up on their binder feet as straight as a cob, 
where they will stand for minutes to see if harm approaches, 
when, in case of fear, with a shrill ching-¢-g-z, i 
inte their holes. eo 
I amused myself, two or three seasons, in petting them! 
which I did by throwing them grain, till they gradually learn- 
ed te approach me. The sole attachment was, however, to 
the food ; for they recognized no kindness unaccompanied by 
a kernel of corn. Of all the votaries of industry and ava- 
rice, I never saw their equals. One of them would stow 
away as much corn in his mouth at once as I could held in 
my hand, and without eating a kernel would run off to his 


with fear, from the reflection that it is as likely to spatter | hole, and in two minutes be back for more; and had my pa- 
upon him as any where else. And then in the bright Autumn i 


Reaper, have you ever seen a Prairie? If not, « hundred | days, he might sit with his feet in the smoke and his head | 


tience continued, I believe they would have kept at it all 
day, for weeks together. As they remain torpid a geod part 
of the winter, of what use so much provision can be, I am 
at a loss to know. 

No little poetry is made up at the East about fires on the 
prairies, and every new comer must avail himself of the first 
opportunity to get up a scene, by setting them on fire—to 
the no smal! detriment of hay and grain stocks, and fences ; 
far which the poetry-maker is liable, did he btu know it, and 
did the sufferers but know him. But the prairie-fires are, 
after all, more poetic at a distance, being represented as so 
swift in their course and of such intensity that a horse can 
hardly escape, and if overtaken, isa sure prey. All this is too 
peetic for chis latitude. Except in some singular instances, 
@ boy can keep up with it by a walk—nor is it so devouring 
but that a man may cross its line at pleasure; for as it has 


|) little to feed on, when it has passed it is out immediately.— 


Besides, it always runs before the wind, in the form of a 
wedge, gradually widening, and burning slowly on the sides. 
The deer are frequently represented as running from it in 
great haste, and even then not always lucky. But I will ver 
ture to affirm, that the only sufferers, in general, are the 
hay, grain, and fence-owners, with the squirrels and snakes. 
The inhabitants are kept in constant terror for their preperty 


| every Spring and Fall, from the malice of some and the de- 


sire of others to feast their eyes with practical poetry; and 
to this latter class I would recommend, when they wish to 


do any thing sublime, to spout water through a tunnel.down 
inte chaos ; but net to set fire tu houses or srairie-grass. After 








most of the season, cover its bosem, and which look, as the 


tumn leaves, lighting, seme on trees and some on the ground, 
"nd sending forth together their anomalous crake er cackle, 


| Oil, there is more plein fact than postry in a prairie. 


Pecatonic, IU. Aprit, 1841. 4A WwW. 
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For the New-Yorker. . 
MY HIGHLAND LASS:E. 
A Scorcn Sone. ...Tun-—' The Birks of Aberfeldy’ 
Sinny woods that greenly hang 
Your boughs where Gaddie rows in sang, 
Your leafy harps play a’ day lang 






is but one Ged, and Mahomet is his Prophet.’ From the 
Mosque he is conveyed to the grave by bearers; four men 
support the bier, and are relieved several times before they 
reach the grave. This is sometimes in one of the sacred 
houses, if he was of eminent sanctity himself or rich enough 
to buy one in the doubly consecrated ground; even in this 


who was glad of any pretext for plundering him,.and would 
have done so had this pretext been wanting. On the close 
of a pleasant day Cadige, alarmed at the prolonged absence 
of her lord, dispatched her household in search of him, for 
he never was from home after the sunset prayer. They re- 
| turned with the intelligence that he had been conducted 


To cheer my Highland lassie. 


CHORUS. [to the sea; 


Oh, were I where the Gaddie rows, the Gaddie rows its burnie |, 


Oh, were I where the Gaddie rows, by the foot of Bennehie. 
Seraph o’ the morning clouds, 
Mellow mavis i’ the woods, 
Lint-white 'mang the red-rose buds, 
Cheer, cheer my Higland lassie. 
Oh, were I, &c. 
Fairies i’ the birkin-shaw, 
Where the leesome breezes blaw 
Roun’ the auld tower's flow’ry wa,’ 
Cheer, cheer my Higland lassie. 
Oh, were I, &c. 
Lammies linkin o'er the lea, 
Daisies rifled by the bee, 
Stars that shine on her and me, 
Cheer, cheer my Highland lassie. 
Oh, were I, &c. 
Dreams that love a virgin breast, 
Wi’ Hope's saft bow span her rest, 
Bpeak e’ him who lo’es her best, 


To cheer his Highland lassie. 
Oh, were I, &c. 
Speak o' him wha speeds afar 
Through the water's foamy war, 
Lighted by the gleaming star, 
To cheer his Highland lassie. [to the sea ; 


Oh, were I where the Gaddie rows, the Gaddie rows its burnie 
Oh, were I where the Gaddie rews, by the foot of Bennohie. 
June, 1840. © W. F. 


For The New-Yorker. 


Lettecs from the Mediterranean. 


BY AN AMERICAN LADY. 


No. VI..... Taxeten, March, 1841. 

Trere is something exceedingly beautiful and touching in 
the superstitious reverence with which the Moors protect the 
remains of the dead—if indeed the term superstition can be 
applied to a feeling so honorable to human nature. The 
known and appropriated burial-ground is invielate of course, 
and to a degree that no Christian nation even approaches; 
but the way-side grave of the meanest outcast is not less re. 
spected. Even a bone, or fragment of a human bone turned 





up by chance from its forgotten resting-place, is carefully re™ || 


buried by the first Moor who notices it. On an arbor at the 
corner of a Moorish garden, a mile or two out of town, we 
saw a piece of bone that had been picked up by some pious 
Moslem and placed among the vines, for some one more 
expert than himself to decide whether it belonged to the 
human family, and if so, to give it burial. On a sunny bank 
directly beside the road were two er three graves, not raised 





| their habitual respect for the remains of the departed shows | through the gates to the Bashaw’s Castle, some hours before. 
itself; if in digging the grave a human bone is encountered’ Cadige was not a woman to follow the customs of her 
| it is reverently closed again and another spot is opened for || countrymen in such an hour; she did not fold her hands and 
| the reception of the body. A saint-house, as they are called || say ‘God's will be done,’ when her husband was in peril. 
here, is pointed out as the last abode, not in death but in life, || For the first time siace her marriage she went into the street, 
of a man who died only a few years back in the fullest odor || taking her way at once to the city gates. They were closed 
| of sanctity. He was of noble birth and large fortune, and in | for the night, and no prayers or arguments could open them 
| early youth seemed determined to drain the cup of enjoyment || before the morning. For a time her fortitude sunk before this 
to the bettom ; and he did too, in the true Oriental way. He disappointment, and she gave way so wildly to her lamenta- 
shut himself up in his harem and passed his time in eating, tions that she was re-conveyed by force to her house, though 
|, drinking and smoking, sometimes the tyrant and sometimes | respectfully, for they thought her a maniac, always a sacred 
the slave of his three wives, two of whom were black, for | character among the Moslems. When she came home she 
| variety’s sake; and this at the age of eighteen too, when, if suddenly refrained from every violent expression of feeling, 
| ever, the heart should beat with some generous and useful | and seating herself on the Mosaic pavernent of the court, she 
| 





purpose, or at least feel the prompting throb of ambition. | remained there all night, refusing to notice the attentions of 
Not so, however, with this embryo saint with an unpro- | ber servants, or to reply to their entreaties to partake of some 
| mounceable name ; at that age there seemed no promise cr || refreshments. With the first gleam of day she was again 
| hope of good in him. What changed so greatly the color of his | @t the city gates, and the moment they were open, in the 
life is not distinctly known ; the deeds of the haremare rarely , presence of the Bashaw. In answer to her demands for her 
breathed in the open air; but two of his wives were sud- i husband, the Bashaw, surprised at the boldness of her de- 
| dealy and with a brief interval borne to the grave. A black jj meanor, replied that he was in prison, and could only be 
_ intimated that one poisoned the other from jealousy, and the t released on paying a certain sum. Cadige held her fortune 
survivor fell a sacrifice to her lord’s resentment. The fate | independently of her husband, and it was nearly equivalent 
tag agen mngeip panier yeh meet hs 
ing into 3; but @ slaves are a nuisance, i am worth, u womasa, ‘ but swear 
the black disappeared. To fil the vacancy in his capacious | by the grave of your mother thet my husband is safe, and I 
\ heart, this excellent husband and master took another wife, ane it.’ bear language was unwonted in those courts, 
a widow, for it isa mistake to suppose a Mahometan will | mt it was pet oned te her sex and the sort of renown Cadige 
| not marry a widow. She was hue equal, or nearly 80, in | me Sire and sanctity. a arrangement sg he 
a a sy ie roy a iy a t of his wealth cong adthe te pa ; on 
The first step of the new bride was to pay her dower to the | 8 erga nem: - _— _— - rape ~m 
| remaining wife of the first batch, and send her home; the || *P' care + i was ’ donne omen 
| next, to dismiss the old servants, one and all, and induct her | was noted and commented on by her attendants. The violent 
own in their places. These were etr where woman || *Sit#tion she had urdergone, acting upon a frame unaccus- 
P eng ctape \ 2 
is almost without exception a trembling, submissive slave ; , tomed to meet and control euch excitement, brought on 
but Cadige was resolved to reign alone in the house and | es death-song 
heart of her husband, and her imperious temper, seconded || “** chanted over her. From that hour her husband was e 
by beauty of no common order, carried every thing before it. | “b#26ed man. All his servants were dismissed but one old 
| It is drawing strongly on our credulity to believe that such iene ay haere my tes tr eatin, Comite 
| esimele as her amiable husband have hearts ; but it would | Ini the fail of every year, shipe loaded with pilgrims to the 
| appear, (and it is not the smallest miracle she performed) || e ‘ : ' 
|| holy shrine of Mecca leave this place for Alexandria; in one 
that the haughty Cadige not only found one, but contrived to ! 
\ ‘ of those he took passage, and for almost two years was not 
|| extract some good from it. There was one redeeming trait || ; 
ere eneeptpebetin e Serta doe | heard of. At last he returned, still more changed than 
i “ A ies 00 WF | before; his melancholy had given place to a stern harsliness 
i from harshness or austerity toward Jews and Christians, that | ,,. ‘ 
; ; : _ | Where before he had only avoided, he now repulsed the 
|, the more bigoted ef his people noticed and censured his). of his 6 ie? : ' 
I uhesaliey. ‘er thoes or fear yoors efter tis lect mand |, Society his fellow men; this austerity soon gained fur him 
: Triage || the reputation of a saint; a word or look from him became 


SEE 

















as with us, but outlined by a range of stones picked up on | 
lose t all round it. Some beautiful / 
i see bang planted by the tender | of a strong and ardent character. Women of a certain rank | 
care of surviving friends. Without thinking, I gathered some; | wever pase the threshold of their house from the moment they | 
a dirty, ill-clad boy was driving by a borri at the moment , | °T°** it a# brides until they are carried to their last prison, | 
he stopped and looked at me with such an air of grave die, °%°¢P% Perhaps, to mourn over the graves of their kindred, | 
pleasure, though awed by my Christian dress and sex, (suf *™* two or three Fridays in the year. Tobe confined month | 
ficient bere to intimate Consular protection,) that though he || after month to the gossip of her slaves and such inferiors as 
said nothing, I saw I had sinned against some dear sentiment: | ™ight be permitted to see her must have been a severe in- 
and laid the flowers gently on the grave I had taken them from, | fliction to a woman of the bold and expansive mind of Cadige 
His face lightened instantly, and he went on without paying | 294 never would have been entirely submitted to, had not her 
any further attention to us. A person who has visited a | Passionate love for her husband rendered her indifferent to 
saint’s tomb at the utmost peril of his life, describes it as a| very pl e but bis pr e. Certainly for a long time | 
bare, unfurnished apartment, with a box or coffin suspended || ber lot must have been eminently happy, cut off by her po- | 
from the ceiling by a chain. This probably contains the | *ition from all the strife and cares of the busy world, and | 
relics of the person in whose honor the building was raised, | living only for the loved one ; secure in his undivided tender- 
and the custom weeld cally act encommes te Mahometan || 2%, human life could give no more. But the cup of grief | 
countries. Is not this practice the origin of the tradition || ¥®* Ptepering: they were rich, and in a time of famine had | 
current among us, of the coffin of Mahomet being suspended || shared but too liberally their wealth with the suffering and | 
in the air by magnetic power? | destitute ; attention was called to their riches, and they were | 
Though the Moors certainly exce] us in the respect they | ™arked for plunder. Then as now in Tangier, in opposition 
pay to the graves of their friends, their dead are disposed | to the usual custom of the East, the Jewish houses are mingled | 
of in a space of time that would startle a Christian even ®mong those of the Mahometaus. Some of them were in the 
during a pestilence. The corpse is never kept a whole | %¢ighborheod of Cadige; some say she had Jewish tenants; 
night unburied, unless the death should happen early in the | at all events, she sent money and brad to relieve the pressure 
evening; then, of course, they must wait for the morning. || Of the prevailing scarcity, which fell with peculiar weight on | 
The funeral takes place immediately; if the deceased isa| that persecuted people. This, coupled with her husband's , 








| he lived happily with his wife, of whom he became doatingly | ; 
fond, and his affection was returned by her with all the fervor H nS, Ree © Senne stgve of pyle. . Bip Seed 


i} 
| 


many years after this, but never took, as saints here are 
privileged to do, anuther wife. In time the love and vene- 
| ration of the people softened his heart, though he always 
| remained secluded from seciety. His benevolent deeds were 
| felt far and wide; the remains of his own fortune and the 
offerings of the pieus enabled him to do much good, and he 
| exercised a discretion and liberality in his alms that re- 
| deunded to his honor. The infirmities of premature old age 
| soon fell upon him, and while in the usual course of life he 
| ought to have still been in the primo of manhoed, he already 
| bore the wrinkled brow and white beard of age. Feeling 
| that with him, Time was hastening his steps, he built him- 
self a tomb and made it his residence for some time before 


|| his death, and there devotees flocked more than ever 


to seek the prayers of the Hadgé, (pilgrim) which were 
never refused. One morning a poor wretch, flying to this 
tomb-house for sanctuary, closely pursued by an officer, just 
had time to lay his hand on the door before he was over. 
taken. To touch the door was sufficient, and the officer 
paused, foiled of his prey; but the headlong speed of the 
criminal had pressed back the door, and he fell at full length 
on the earth floor ef the sanctuary. A ery of horror escaped 
him, and those around hastened in to inquire the cause; he 
had fallen on the body of the Santen, who was lying on the 
ground with his rosary in his hand, his limbs decently com. 


\| posed, and his haique placed round him, es if arranged for 





rich man, his body is taken to the Mosque, where the! @seociations with them in his wilder days, was enough to | 
Imams chant over him that epitome of their faith, ‘ Tage | eeiyg cpen his head the affected displeasure of the Bashaw, | 


repose ; but it was the repose of death. In a small niche in 
the besin for the eblution required by his re- 


wh. mee tt ~ 
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ligien, was 8 roll containing some chapters of the Koran; 


this and a straw mat, his only seat or bed, was all the fur- 
nitare the building contained. He had evidently been con- 
scious of the approach of death, and awaited it without sum. 
moning assistance, in silence and alone, with the passive 
fortitude for which those of his faith are so remarkable. 


This way of retiring to a tomb-house and awaiting the last l that war is both kis element and his duty; and that, if he 


heur, apart from all buman consolation, has something stern 
and unsympathizing in it that I cannot admire. In this par- 
ucular instance it arose from the destruction of a strong and 
concentrated affection, and nothing could fill the void and 
crushed heart ; but in most cases, this indifference to domes- 
tic sentiments arises from the loose, dissoluble character of 
their social system. The marriage tie is a mere gratification // 
or conveniepce, not an abiding community of honor and of 





interests, and the weakness and uncertainty of this rope of || lated into English in 1785, by the Orientalist, Witkins, and 


sand is felt in all the corresponding relations. | 
This little stery may be dull to you, but it interested me 

exceedingly, hearing it as I did before the house in which | 

the body of the saint rests, fer he was buried just whore he 





LITERATURE. 


pire nor existence has any charms for him; for what will 
he want of empire or life, when those, with whom he would 
divide empire and pass life, are no more? He is ready to 
abandon the enterprise. His unmoved cempanion chides 
him, and reminds him that he belongs to a race of warriors; 


gives up his undertaking, he will lose not only empire but 
honor. These reasons not seeming to make much impres- 
sion on the mind of Ardjouna, his mysterious companion goes 
farther, and to persuade him to give battle, lays open to him 
a system of Metaphysics. A treatise on metaphysics, be- 
fore a battle, in eighteen lessons, under the ferm of a con- 
versation between Ardjouna and his friend, Kbrisna. Such 
is the Bhagavad Gita. This curious monument was trans- 


this translation is held in the highest repute. In 1787, it 
was translated from English into French, by the Abbe Par- 
RAUD, who disfigured and spoiled the beautiful work of Wil- | 
kins. In 1823, A. Scue-xcet republished the original text, | 


and declares to his companion that, at this price, neither em- 


died. It is in one of the narrow, winding streets of the city, | 994 gave with it a Latin translation perfectly literal. On | 
und has nothing peculiar in its structure ; but it is a favorite || this translation, carefully compared with the mores eareee t 
sanctuary, and every howr of the day, the sick in mind and | Of M. Cheay, 1 shall constantly rely, in the paBepeghion 
body may be seen entering the open door to ask the inter- i analysis I now give you of this ward . cult — —— 
cession of the saint in their bebalf. There are three more | by step, but I shall consider it only in relation to the aim I 


tomb-houses in Taagier that have sanctuary privileges, be- | have in view, namely, the development of the different as- 


whole, rogues stand nearly as good a chance to evade justice 


their connexion and progress. See that the human mind, by 


side several others within a few miles; so that upon | pects of Mysticism; and I especially call your attention to 


here as they do in your city. On consideration, the odds are || its excellence, always begins well, and bow by its weakness, 
in favor of the Mussulman. With us it is only the wealthy | it gradually deviates frem the right way, and plunges into the 
who are secure of defrauding justice by the beautiful quib- i most deplorable and extravagant consequences. 
bles and delays of law ; here, all vagubonds alike are entitled | It is the nature of Mysticism to separate itself from sci- 
te sanctwary. At heme, it is the rich criminal who is sure || ©R0e, turn away from all regular study, and give itself up to | 








seek- 
ing the advantages of action, and on the simple eonsidera- 
tion of duty. Certainly nothing is better than disinterested, 
ness, or inward purity; but here is a slippery place, for pu- 
rity is modest, and withdraws frem danger, and as one is 
never surer of not acting wrong, than when not acting at all, 
we soon proceed easily frem disinterestedness to abstinence- 
and from abstinence to inertia. Afver enjoining Ardjouna to 
act without respect to the consequences of acting, Khrisna 
presently represents inactivity in action, as the ideal of hu- 
man wisdom. Since in this world we must act, let us act as 
though we acted not—and above all cultivate the inward, 
contemplative life, which is so much superior to the active 
life ; for works are far inferior to mental devotion. Here is 
& new step; a new maxim. It is very grave; nevertheless 
we can forgive it. In truth, an action has no moral value, is 
neither good nor evil, only as far as it is done freely and in- 
telligently, in view of good, which, from its nature, is essen- 
tially moral and religions. 1t is good only by the moral and 
religious sentiment, the faith connected with it. Faith there- 
fore is the price of moral action, the measure of its good 

ness; therefore it is superior to it. In this sense, and with 
the necessary reserves, it is not absurd to say, faith 1s supe- 


| tior to works. But Mysticism does not stop here; it so ele- 


vates faith above works, that it vilifies works and inspires 
disdain for them. ‘ . ° ? ’ 

“ In this world, the truly devout man disdains all action.” 
What! all action, both good and bad! Yes, the good as 
well as the bad. Here then is absolute contempt of works, 
and, when this point is reached, the tendency is rapid toward 
all follies, and follies the most perverse. From this indiffer. 
eree to works, and this absolute value of faith, comes ano- 
ther principle, and, te make it clear and brief, I will give it 
in the language of the West: Faith without works sancti. - 





of pardon, if his counsel are such blunderers as to allow him || Comtemplation. Therefore the mysterious preceptor of Ard- | 
to be tried and convicted; while here, a rich man is never | J°U"# speaks with disdain of knowledge drawn from books : H 
pardoned, for they invariably make him poor, as @ prelimi- | be even speaks lightly of the Vedas. He laughs at the reli- H 
nary step. So, upon the whole, that peevish old lady, Legal | 81048 law, which enjoins a thousand ceremonies, and promi- | 
Justice, is nearly as deaf, blind and wayward in one place as | %# wards in a world to come; and he attacks the theolo- | 
the other; neither country seems to agree perfectly with her gical refinements to which the interpretation of it gives | 
health. birth. He calls those extravagant who hold to the lewer of 
I must have tired you to death en the subject of saints, and || the Vedas and pretend there is certainty no whereelse. He 
will only add that sometimes women set up similar claims to | g0e* #0 far as to say the holy books, like other books, are 
sanctity, and that whole families arrogate to themselves , 600d enly for those who are not capable of tree contemplation, 
special expect and protection as tbe heirs and proprietors and that when a person reaches true contemplation, the holy | 
of these tomb-houses. The donatigns of visitors make them | books are of no further use to him. “ Asa well or cistern: | 
very desirable, productive property, which they know =i whose water is stagnant, is useless, when a living fountain is | 
well how to turn to account. If the Moors are credulous in | at hand, so thesacred books become useless to a true theo- | 
religion, they balance accounts by their want of faith in || logian,” that is, to the mystical and inspired theologian. i} 
morals. It would be easier to persuade one of them that! Thus war is declared against books, theology, science, and | 
you were endewed with supernatural gifts, thaa that yeu || the methodical and regular use of reasen ing, and contempla- 
would not cheat him if you could. They will believe cat] tion is prescribed in their stead. Such is the Prolegomena 








thing sooner than that a Jew can be honest or a Christian | of Mysticism. Wee will now go on to its psychology. 

saved ia the world to come, though the Koran expressly de-” The Bhagavad Gita teaches expressly that, in the rank of 

chasse bath poeta. JosEPmint. || human faculties, the soul is above sensibility, and intelligence | 
For the New-Yorker. || above the soul; and thet above intelligence there is “44 

THE ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY. _| ‘6 “se, namely, bring. Now being above intelligence, is 


—— | being without intelligence; it is being without any spiritual | 
FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR COUSIN. or sensibl uses, Gor te fo ot sensibility as well oat 
(Coneluded.) 


THE BHAGAVAD GITA. 





| thought. Therefore it is an abstraction, for there can no | 
2 P | more be asubstanse without attributes, than attributes without | 
M. Wittiam pve Hemsornr, in 1826, in his profound | , iscance. Moreover, a substance with no essential attri- 
analysis of the Bhagavad Gita, was tho first, U believe, & | Kuso, is ready for all possible attributes, may admit the attri- | 
butes of matter as well as spirit, and may become the sub- | 
ject of al! phenomena without distinction. Perhaps all this | 
may be viewed as of little importance; but let us go on, | 
and what seems obscure or indifferent in Psychology, will | 
enlarge and be made plain in Morals. We have first seen | 
how contemplation predominates over science, as method; 
and next how being itself predominates over thought, in Pay- 
chology :—let us now observe what moral consequences flow 
directly and necessarily from these antecedents. If in the 
intellectual order contemplation is superior to the regular 
use of reason ; if being is superior to thought, it follows that, 
in the moral order, that what best answers to pure contem- 
plation and a state of being in itself, to wit, absolute inac- 
tion, becomes superior toaction. Thus nothing is more im- 
portant than what passes on the hights of metaphysics, for 
there are the principles of every thing else, and thence, by a 
concealed but irresistible tendency, ethics and practice de- 
rive the most admirable or the most absurd results. See 
this illustrated in the case before us. 
Every thing begins well. The preceptor of Ardjouna does 
Not at first recommend inaction to him, for this would have 
shocked both his cemmon sense and his manly habits; but 





suspect that it is a monument of the Sankhy school of Pa- 
tandjali. With me, at least, this suspicion is now a certainty. 
In the communications of Colebrook, we have before us the 
systems of Indian philosophy, and the Bhagavad Gita con- 
tains a system which agrees with none of them, if not with 
that of Patandjali. An attentive analysis will demonstrate 
this. 

But, in the first place, what is the Bhagavad Gita? It is 
an episode of Mahabharata—an immense national Epic Po- 
em, of which the subject is the quarrel between Kourous and 
the Pandous, two branches of the same family, one of which 
having been expelled by the other, undertakes to return and 
establish its authority. Gop himself undertakes the cause 
of the exiled: race, the Pandous, and protects their repre- 
sentative, the young Ardjouna; he accompanies him in the 
form of an unknown companion or esquire. The action of 
the Bhagavad Gita begins at the moment when Adjoune 
reaches the field of battle which is to decide his destiny.— 
Before giving the battle signal, Ardjeuna, surveying the ranks 
of the enemy, beholds only brothers, friends and kindred, 
whom he is about to destroy, to reach the empire. Affected 
by this view of the case, he falls into a profound meleachely, 











fies and beatifies the soul. From this follows a second, 
namely; When faith is entire, it sanctifies and beatifies, not 
only without works, but in spite of works; and, if faith is 
every thing, if God disdains all action and takes account of 
nothing but faith, it follows that He is as indifferent to good 
actions as bad, and that bad actions dune with a contempt 
for them, are quite as indifferent to Him as good: in a 
word, it follows that, by faith, we may attain holiness and 
beatitude, in sin. I do not invent, I translate. Hear Khris- 
na: ‘He who has faith, has science; and he who has sci- 
ence and faith, by these alone attains supreme tranquillity.” 
‘He who has deposited the burden of acting in the bosom 
of devotion, and has removed away doubt with acience, is no 
longer held in the bonds of werks.’ ‘Sheuldst thou be 
loaded with sins, thou canst pass the abyss safely in the bark 
of wisdom. Know Ardjouna, that as natural fire reduces 
wood to ashes, so the fire ef wisdcm consumes al! action.’— 
‘To all beings I am the same. No one engages either my 
love or my hatred ; but, those who serve me, are in me as I 
am inthem. The most guilty, if he worship me without re 
serve, by this is purified and sanctified.’ 

To all this there is wanting only such dogma of pre eeti- 
nation, as destroys al! liberty and morality; and the Bhaga- 
vad Gita contains this: ‘ The presumptuous man believes him- 
eelf the author of his actions; but all his actions come from 
the necessary force and cennection of things.’ An irresisti- 
ble fate causes some to be born for good, and others for eril 
In the Bhagavad Gita, a good or evil destin, is called sors 
divina and sors demonica. Every man is born under the 
empire of one of these two destinies. Not only is he des- 
tined before hand to good or evil, but also to truth or error, 
to a good or bad philosophy, and Khrisna utte:s a downright 
tirade against the Lad philosophers who forsake con.empla- 
tion, enter into action, and go on to materialism and atheism. 
He places them among those who are born under an evi! des- 
tiny. Life is a lowery; and with respect to good or evi! for- 
tune, as the best endeavors are not sure of winning a prite, 
Ardjousa groans (and it was a grave moment, the eve of a 
battle); he regards his singular interlocutor with terror.— 
But Khrisna, with a powerful and serene Jook, reassures 
him: ‘Cheer up, Pandou, for thou art born under « good 
destiny.’ 

The result of this moral theory is an absolute quietism, a 
renunciation of action and ordinary life, and a complete im- 
mobility in contemplation. ‘Freed from all the troubles of 
action, the true devotee reposes tranquilly in the city with 
nine gates (the body) without disturbing himself or others ;’ 
he is ‘like a solitary lamp, which burns peaceably, sheltered 
from all agitation of the air.’ ‘What is night to others, is 
tha vieil of wisdom, and the waking heur of others is its 
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night.” Such is true wisdom, true sanetity, that is to say, 
Joga; and as this perfect wisdom is the aim of the schools 
of Patandjali, his system is called Joga, and he who prac- 
tices it, is called Jog. The true Jog is also Mouni and San- 
niasi, that is solitary. Among the attributes of wisdom, is 
perfect detachment from all objects of affection. The Jog 
is ind ferent to every thing. The Brahmin, full of vi dom 
and virtue, the ox, the elephant, the dog, and man, are 
all alike to the sage. And what is the only business of 
the sage? Contemplation of God. 
The abstraction of being, as we have seen. Now the ab- 


THE NEW-YORKER. 





things, glory, victory, industry and force. In the race of 
Vrishnidas I am Vaseudeua; among the Baudons I am the 
brave Ardjouna; among the anchorites Vyasa; and among 
| the poets Usanasa. In the ambitious I am prudence; in the 
| secret silence ; and in the learned science. There is nothing 
| beautiful, happy and good, which is not a part of my glory. 
But, Ardjouna, is it necessary to accumulate so many proofs 





| Vedas, by mortification, sacrifices and alms. 


| of my powers? A single atom, emanating from me, pro- 
! duced the universe, and yet I remain entire. 


And what is God t— /; 


“T can be seen, as thou beholdest me, by the help of the 
Confide in 


straction ef being, with no fixed attribute, is as well realized || me alone; be humble in spirit, and renounce the fruit of ac- 


in a dog asin aman; for, as Leibnitz has said, there is being 


‘tion. Science is superier to practice, and contemplation is 


in every thing, as well in a clod of earth as in the soul of the | superior to science. 


last Brutus. Therefore the indifference ef the Jog is very | 
H heart is the friend of all nature, who neither fears men nor 


consequent. He only seeks God, whom he finds equally in 


“Among my servants, I most of all cherish him whose 


all things. As the aim ef contemplation is union with God, || is feared by them. I love him also who is without hope, 


the way to reach this union is to resemble him as nearly as 
possible, that is, to reduce ourselves to a state of pure being, 


by the extinction of all thought and of every interior act; || desires nothing, is contented with every thing, and who, be- | Halioo !—yet stay, we shall vot miss that truent 


for the least act wauld destroy unity by dividing it, would 
modify and change the absolute substance. This artificial 
absorption of the soul into itself is ecstacy. Ecstacy is the 
end of contemplation. It is the aim of the Jog, who secks 
to extinguish himself in God. There are means, and physi- 
cal means, of arriving at ecstacy. I pass over the prescrip- 
tions of the Bhagavad Gita, neticing only the last, which is, 
to hold the breath for fear of self-consciousness, and be con- 
tented with pronouncing, ‘J deceive myself,’ and murmur- 
ing the mystic monosyllable which represents the idea of God. 


It 
which contains the whole of Indian Mysticism. But no, not 


| and who has renounced every human enterprise. He too is 


worthy of my love whom nothing rejoices or afflicts; who 


| cause he is my servant, is not disquieted by good or evil for- 
‘tune. In fine, he is my well-beloved servant, who is the 
| same toward his enemy and his friend, in glory and in re- 
| proach, in heat and in cold, in pain and in pleasure, who is 
| insensible to all the events of life; to whom praise and blame 
are indifferent; who speaks little; who is pleased with what- 
| ever happers; who has no house over his head; and who 
|| serves me with an immovable love.” 
Such is the Bhagavad Gita, an invaluable monument, 


The interlecutor of Ardjouna, having thus prepared and || the whole, for it does not contain all its extravagances. The 


developed in him the view and sense of divine contemplation, | 
throws aside the veil which covered him, and stands revealed, || Pravatchana, is not mentioned in the Bhagavad Gita. 


| doctrine of superior powers, which fills the third book of the 
It is 


as God. himself. Since God is a being without fixed attri- ' caught, in the school of Paiandjali, that the recompense of 
butes, it follows that he is in every thing, and every thing in |) this extatic contemplation which absorbs the soul into itself, 
him, ind that he has numberless millions of forms. These | isan exemption from the erdinary conditions of existence, 


he reveals to Ardjouna. He shows himself successively a, || an elevation of humanity toa higher degree in the scale of | 


creator, preserver, and destroyer—as spirit and matter—he 


manifests hitsel¥ in the greatest and in the smallest things, | new power,” says Colebrook, “ consists in being able to take || 


in the most holy and in the most common; and here the Bha- 
gavad Gita has a dithyrambic enumeration of the qualities 


of God, which goes on almost interminably, in the simple || to the sun, to touch the moon with the end of his finger, and | 
grandeur of Oriental poetry. Its length, monotony and va- | plunge in and behold the internal regions of the earth and \\ 
riety, produce at first only an admirable poetic effect—but || the ocean. It consists in being able to change the course of | 
when well studied, it shows the philosophical principle of | nature and act alike on things animate and inammate.” Ine | 


the work. In telling what he is, Kbrisna is obliged to be 
long, because he is every thing. I select a few passages. 


| being, and therefore an acquisition of superior power. “ This 


all forms; one so small and subtile as to penetrate all other 
|| bodies, or one so gigantic as enables man to raise himself 


| word, it is magic. Magic is undoubtedly a natural product 
|| of the Hindoo imagination It is found in most of the reli- 
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| When ast she bleed our Cw aye maid, 
hea our eyes, that young 

Her rebe was of the reliant bow to which the clouds give 

When gentle showers have fertilized the freshly ve t earth— 


| The sun beams wreathed arouad her brow a diadem so bright, 
|| That nature wore adewy veil to spare the gazer s sight. 
Where'er she passed, beneath her feet a thousand flowers sprang, 
| And at her voice, responsively, the birds their matins sang— 
The weed-dove coord her plaintive note, the whispering waters played, 
|| The balmy air breathed cheerily—the winter winds were stayed. 
Halloo! for Natare’s favor'd child, how will she bear the shock! 
The missing of this lovely maid—the youngest ef the flock ! 
| The mother's smiles are quenched in tears—all pale and wan she grieves, 
| No teeming blossoms deck her brow, half hid in sheltering leaves— 
Her beauteous hands no boons dispense of ing flowers—- 
A pallid snow drop, here and there, in sickly beauty cowers. 
Halloo! the maid, , bas slept—she cannot leave our fand— 
gift she scatters from her hand. 
| No promised plenty clothes the earth—the husbandman complains— 
| His scattered seeds are blasted by the chilled dews and rains. 
Where'er we cast our anxious eyes, the earth is browa and bare; 
| Nor have we felt, threugh tedious weeks, the balmy, vernal sir. 


blessed 





maiden long— 
|, Brigh: Summer comes to fill her place—she comes with mirth and song , 
| Yet arver can our hearts consent—Oh! no, we cannot dri 
| Our constant hearts to yield tor aye Usat blessed creature G. 
SEE 


GEMS FROM JEAN PAUL. 


FROM HIS ‘BIOGRAPHICAL RECREATIONS UNDER THE CRANIUM OF 4 
GLANTESs.’ 





| 
| (Never before published in this cocntry.) 
| 


Tue Evesixo Sux.—Like o dreamer, I mistook the eve- 
| ning for the morning red. What are the laws which make 
| sleep so uncertain a measurer of our narrow life-path,—met- 
| ing the time, now by wersts, now by miles, and new so 
4 exactly, that we can be our own alarum, and wake when we 
| please? It is with an uneasy feeling, semewhat analogous 
| to that excited by the teuch of a resuscitated corpse, that 
| we discover the imagined cold yesterday to be still a living 
| to-day....Glorious evening-red! Reflex of a long hedge of 
roses drawn around Eden. The four red rays which the sun 
sends into my seul are more ennobling than the four red lines 
on the Aragon coat-of-arms, and, before their lustre, every 
gvawing vampire falls withering, from the power-reft heart. .. 
Often and often have I thought, that if I were an angel, and 
had wings, and ne specific gravity, I would ascend until I 
could beheld the evening sun as it illuminated the earth's 
circumference ; and, following our planct through space, but 
mesting its axis-movement, would remain a whole year gazi 


should 





into the large mild eye of the sun. But at length | 
sink down (like a honey-intoxicated bee) d with splen- 
dor, and sweetly stupified, on the grass.) 

A Battie-Fizip.—My coachman, seeing 9 ragged peasant 


} — up a cannon-ball not far from us, informed me of the 
|| fact, adding, that we were then on the field where, shortly 


“T am the author of the creation and dissolution of the || gious and philosophical sects of India, but it is @peculiar | befure, Frenchmen and aristocrats had fought a battle as 


universe. There is nothing greater than I, Ardjouna, and 
every thing depends on me, as the pearls on the cord that 
holds them. I am the vapor in water, the light in the sun 
and moon, the invocation in the Vedas, sound in the air, the 


masculine energy in man, the sweet odors in the earth, the | 


brilliancy in flame, the life in animals, the zeal in zeal, and 
the eternal vitality of all nature. 
sage, the power of the powerful, the glory of the glorious.” 


“I am the father, mother, grandfather, and tutor ef this || 


world; I am the secret doctrine, the expiation, the holy mon- 
osyllable, the three books of the Vedas:—I am the guide, 
the foster-father, the master, the witness, the habitation, the 
refuge, the friend:—I am the source of heat and of rain; 1 
have, in my hand, ambrosia and death; I am being and no- 
thing. 

“T am the beginning, the middle, and the end of things. 
Among the gods I am Vishnu, and the sun among the stars. 
Among the sacred books I am the book of Canticles; in the 
body I am the soul, and in the soul intelligence. Iam Me 
roa amvag mountains; among the priests I am their chief; 
among warriors I am Skanda; and among seas the ocean.— 
Iam the monosyllable among words; I am silent adoration 
among adorations; and among immovable things the Hima- 
laya mountain. Among trees I am the holy fig-tree; I am 
Kapila among sages; [here follows an enumeration ef almost 
every ereature and thing ;] and among rivers I am the Gan- 
ges. Among sciences, I am that which teaches to rule the 
*pirit, and in the orator I am eloquence. Among letters I 
am A; among words in composition, I am the connecting 
link ; I am eternal duration; I am the preserver whose face 
turns every way; I am all-devouring death, and the germ of 
all yet to be; among feminine things, I am fortune, renown, 
eloquence, memery, prudence, valor and patience ; among 
hymns I am the great hymn, and ameng harmonivus mea- 
sures I am the first. Among months I am the Dorcadoce- 
phalion; among the seasons Spring; among illustrious 


|| characteristic of Jogism, and reigns in the schools of Pa- 
| tandjali. This is why, in all dreams and popular stories, in 
|| which sorcerers appear, the ‘sorcerers are Jogists. Such 
| has been the Hiadoo Mysticism. 





|| in which legislators sometimes amuse themselves: 

| “Once this winter a Senator suggested some mode of doing 
| business rather rudely to the Speaker, who answered him 

| that the Speaker knew his own business. 
plied, he was very happy to hear it, for it was a piece of in- 


| other grave Senator a few days since, whem in Committee 
of the Whole, Mr. Sill in the Chair, took a newspaper, 
made a 


sort of fools-cap of it, and placed it upon the head of 
| another. That other taking it off placed it on the head of a 
third, who rose and nodded about to attract the atteation of 
the Chairman. Mr. Sill kept his countenance and would not 
| notice the Merry Andrew. “Buring this time a fourth Senator 
| slipped behind the capped honorable, and took his chair 
| away. You may well imagine the mirth when the dignitary 
| and -— sprawled upon the floor like Dr. Slop in the cow- 

yard. Still Mr. Sill preserved his gravity, till another Sena 
| tor facetiously cal out, “ Mr. Chairman, the Senator 
| 2 —— has the floor,” whereupon the Committee rose 





reported progress. 
So much for Senatorial amusements. 


i 
Cuateavsriasp—Mow ne secame 4 Cunistias.— My 
mother having been thrown into a dungeon at the 
seventy-two, expired on a truckle bed to which she had been 
reduced by her misfortunes. The thoughts of my apostacy 
filled her last moments with anguish, and dying, she charged 
my sister with the duty ef bringing me back to the religion 


} reached me from beyond the seas, she herself was no longer 
, in existence, she had died from the effects of her imprison- 
ment. These two voices called to me from the tomb ;—this 
death, which served as an interpreter to death, deeply af 
fected me. I became a Christian. I did not yield. I con- 
fess, to any great supernatural lights—my conviction sprang 





from the heart. I wept and believed.” 


The Senator re- | 
formation of which he was before entirely uninformed. Anz | 


| the wounds of all those helpless, and nameless, and 
nA 


in which I had been reared. When the letter of my sister | 


| bloody as it was useless. However often he who for the 
|| first time traverses such a place of coaflagration and Arafne's 
| threshing-floor of humanity, may ask himself whether then, 
|| the whole earth be not a like field of battle, and every sea a 
Place de Greve, he yet cannot but gasp for breath. Ree- 
sening avails not :—thus, for example, we know well enough 


SexatorntaL Amvsements.—A correspondent ef one of | that the whole terrestrial ball is, as it were, built over with 
3 the Western papers, writing frem the seat of government of) the buried, and that every field is a horizontal, as eve 
Iam the wisdom of the |) one of the States, gives the following accoont of the manner | human being is a perpendicular burying-greund (for our flesh 


| is made up of the dust of the dead), yet our imagination is 
as fcreibly struck by the spectacle of an appropriated church- 
yard near a church, as though all this were utterly untrue. 
Instead, therefore, of reasouing with myself, 1 gave my 
fancy the brush, and blood alse, and set it to dip in and to 
int. But when it held before me the plain smoking with 
lood, and disclosed the quiet burial-ground, where griefs lay 
side by side, the piercing thought smote back, like a hedge 
| of thorns, imo the inmost recesses of my lacerated heast, 
| that there is one woe which our pity cannot embrace,—a 
| boundless wailing desert, befere which the softened heart 
, curdles and stiffens, behelding no longer arrLicTED ONES, 
but only a wide pameless arrLictios ; for, inasmuch as @ 
thousand others, scattered like fallen leaves over the moun- 
tain above, and the long graves below, craved my sighs also, 
|| Leould not sigh over the wounds of any individual of that 
, thousand. Qh, only before the Being whose is the future, 
| and infinite love, and the infinite balm, can all the moist eyes 
| and all the red wounds of humanity be unclosed,—not before 
|| the narrow, ham heart of man. When I tore open the 
|| battle-feld, and raised the soothing bandage of turf from off 


Ei, and 


i} 
{| 
i 


| ones,—when I saw the marshaled array once mere 


| once more perish, I for but a single wound, that se, at 
| least, I might suffer with the down-broken generation, since 
Pee epee ey Ae fgg al over human beings, 
|, but only over human kind. W son ef Earth! With 


| thine arm thou crushest thousands at a blow, but canst hard] 
| draw two eut of oll Groce Guaventido 00 Gn teams, 19 gna 
their blood and heal the wounds on thy warming heart. 
| Space for many crushed enes there is not in the human 
| breast ; fur affliction, therefore, as for compassion, it is well 
that the Creator has scattered the unhappy, so that the heart 
' of each only looks upon the griefs, and stands at the death- 
| beds of its emall clrele of . But cruel man casts on 





| one hard batte-field, thousands of perishing beings, each 0 
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rr ry 
nounce by a cannon-shot the moment of their departure from || finite fulness? Ob, how poor art thon, and lonely! Canst 







whom, over the wide earth, had a kindred eye full of sad- 
ness and ef love, and his soft , and there leaves 
tiem te exp Ze om a cold grave, and far from the eyes which 


would have bewept them.... 
A rural wedding train, which with gay music passed over | 
the again verdant battle-field, softened, without interrupting, | 


my reflections. Ah! this juxtaposition, teminding me how | 
swiftly the fifth acts of our comedies alternate with the fifth 
acts of our tragedies, did but melt me the more. What. 
could the vernal airs, pressing into my carriage, and filling it | 
at once with subdued tones of joy and with 

gales, waft ever to me, in the melancholy region over whese 
flowers they passed, but the serious ‘How close | 
(in our life as on the Alps) upon our summer lies eur winter— _ 
how short is the step from our flo to our ice- | 
fields!’ And yet, amid joy, we reproach ourselves for the 
readiness with which we forget joy amid affliction ; and, amid 
affliction, for the readiness with which we forget affliction 
amid joy. But the reproach of a self-deception is often itself 
but a sadder self-deception. 


A Gater-Suaved rare ear me in me oom, the 
spring will be drawing « ‘ore me the curtain opera- 
yd yet the pone. bt heart-throb, caused by the ruins 
on my road (and which the soft church melodies in every 
village, on this saint's day, only copmees.) changes to no 
threb of joy. On the external world lies always the image | 
of the internal, as on the sea the image of the firmament, 
either as sombre gray or as bright green. Had this lovely 
evening closed a brighter day, I might not, perhaps, have | 
been afflicted by the whispers and the perfumes of the 
column-rows of fruit-trees which stretch out over my car- | 
riage, and toward each other, their arms encircled with ger- | 
lands of flowers, and which bear, and rock to and fro with 
their waving, in every arm a new-born world of singing— | 
of honey-intoxicated children. Yes, in two hours will every | 
gate of the Grecian temple = Spring burst epen before me, | 
and her walls vanish; and I look right into her forest of 
columns, which every where break forth in garlands and 
festoons, and strain my sight through the throng of sun- 
altars, and altar-lights, and ince: se-clouds and choirs; then 
I repose my eye on the upstriving mountain tops that sustain 
the azure cauopy of the temple, until, rising, it closes, sated 
and dazzled, at the portal of the in-pouring splendor. 

But not to-day! fur the mirror of my soul is tarnished hy 
a mist, such as the view of a battle-field may well raise in 
the rye asin the soul. But tomorrow (for sleep will dis- 

this mist) shall verdant Nature view her trembliog 
aol in my brighter soul; and, when she stirs her limbs, 
and smiles be me, my heart will stir also, and tremble | 
and smile with her. No: teday I will see nothing Ab! 
as it is, each minute my heart swells more and more from 
the bee-stings inflicted by the thought, whence I come aad 
whither 1 am gving—what history I bave to write here in 
the singing pleasure-domain of spring—and what heavenly, 
imperishable forms the troubled eye of my phantasy will have 
to gaze upon and copy—forms from which it will a hundred 
times turn, full and dark, without having beheld the features | 
I must paint. Oh! how can I be gay this evening, and look | 
upon the spring? 

A Soxo ayp a Bett or Deatu.—Fate draws our fragile | 
web, as a single filament into her own, and links together our 
small hear's and mvist eyes, as mere points of color, in the | 

t figures of her curtain, which does not hang before us, | 

t of which we are the component parts. Fate is now play- | 
ing with me, and near me, und wills that I know it. Is she 
more concerned in the polishing of a beetle’s eye, or the 
featheriag of a butterfly’s wing, than in the directing and the | 
coloring of human thoughts? Melting bodies liquefy if you | 
shake them: and, in my melting mood, the unknown hand | 
shakes me by two opposing tones, as by the simultaneous | 
ringing of the alarm and the harmonica-bell. 

hear, namely, a voice in song and a tolling bell. 

New, between the tunes ef the voices of evening, my car-_ 
riage, unsteadily and reclining, ascends the mountain of my 
sojourn ; the day is softly dying, in a cloud of flowers, to its 
swan-song; the avenues and gardens speak in whispers, as 
men do when they are moved; and round the leaves fly 

ephyrs, and round the blossoms bees, delicately murmuring ; | 
he larks alone, like man, are loud in their quavering as they | 
soar aloft, and then, like him, are mute as they fall back into | 
the furrows; whereas the great in soul and the ocean, in- | 
audible and viewless as they ascend heavenwards, roar sub-_ 
limely as in wator-falls and water-spouts, they rush down and | 
fertilize the valleys. 


In a country house, by the steep of the mountain-road, an | serted me—lI raised each mouldering shroud—I refused the 
ly sweet tone, like a trembling lark, is ascending | sublime consolement of resignation, that I might still say: 
The sound is as though the spring | ‘ Ah! once it was not so,—a thousand joys have gone with 


out of a female throat. 
flew singing out of the firmament, and sustaining one —_ 
tured tone, hung with outstretched pinions over the carth, | 
until flowers had sprung up beneath her for her throbbing | 
couch. But thy tongue, cruel musical science, like the lion’s, | 
passes over, tickles, and warms the naked heart, until its every 
vein bleeds. 
And, in harsh contrast to this voice, issue, fram a convent 
behind Nevenotxtcuen, the tones of the passing-bell. The | 
monks toll this bell when any one is dying, that seme sym- 
pathizing soul may pray for the prostrate onc, whom the last | 


angel, before releasing his spirit, has shrouded in darkness, , few feet of earth, but in life the whole earth, with its bu 

tate a limb. Did it rest of requirements, weighs on our feeble breast, like Etna on 
would silence the death- | the giant,—then a voice within me asked unceasingly:— 
scene of thy last oa no echo of | ‘ What! art thou not sad eneugh? Behold how lonely art 


as we bind the eyes before we am 
with me, unknown di ing one, 
bell, that into the wade ted (el 
the forgotten earth might intrude nce is the 
last sense which leaves us) cruelly inform thee of the mo- 
meat in which thou art lost to us for ever, as aeronsuts an- 


spectators 
| sake alse; for the Two tones, like the scissors of the 


| of his column. 


, sitive plan In a sublime loveliness like mine, thus pray- 


| farthar reflected how much every spring had taken from me, 


amid the 


into my writhing heart.... 

Tue Power or Natorr over a Gairvine Heart.—I | 
have seen all; and it is not long since my glowing and over- | 
clouded soul became, once mere, ceol and serene like the | 


night. I am about to paint the image of a sick, fevered || 


heart ; but let the healthy listen with indulgence to the pain- 
ful fever-dream of their prostrate bee om friend, saying 
within themselves, ‘ The sick man will rise frem his bed, as 
we also shall be laid low ; and then will he, in his turn, and 
with equal indulgence, stand at our bed-sides.’ | 

When the carriage stopped on the broad circular moun- 
tain platform surmeusied by concentric shrubberies and 
groves, and when its door ed, like a jubilee-gate of the 
Spring, my eye involuntarily fell on something that glittered 
near me—on a fairy ring ef the white nettle encircling the 
mountain—a plant, whose leaves, with their black tarnished 
upper and their dazzling white vnder surface, form splendid 
back-ground to a blood-red leaf-stalk and three red !eaf-veins. 
The wind, mingling together the blood and the snow and the 
lamp-black, struck a mournful TricutoRD on this agitated 
color-piano. And as I gazed on this mingling of colors, the 
first yellow butterfly of the year flew, from amidst and over 
it, dewn the mountain; and three peacocks, with their pend- 
ant, colored trains, flew clumsily upward, and then descended 
toward the nearest boughs of the chesnut-clump, there to roost 
for the night. 

New was my soul wished by the Spring, and I forgot 
all aod ae into oan of asia wy - 

Ah! was not happy..-. 

The great Spring hung over the earth, like a wide thunder- 
sterm pregnant with light and beat and moisture, and poured 
down her eparkiing life-deops in ag infinite cataract ; and out 
of every vein and sap-vessel the storm-spouts sprang up again 
in fountains; and h beings showed but like water-plant- 
on the extended lif--strenm, and the hills like roeks; and the 
emall voices of refreshed living beings sounded, amid the 
creative tumult, only like tinkling bells. 

But over the inclosed and prostrate heart the creat sea 
pressed in vain. Not the immersed diver, but on'y the 
sailor at the mast-head, can crasp the ocean. Not for coda, 
in such an hour, is man made, but for men; and the sun- | 
flower, bowed down by tvo heavy rain-drops, no longer fol- 
lows the sun. 

I was ashamed of my weakness when I stood before bloor-- | 
ing Nature, who, in her turn, stood before the glowing evening | 
as befere a red concave mirror—when the mountains stood up. 
and pierced with ererna! snow the blue forests and the Spring, 
as lotty white hail-clouds pierce the blue of heaven—when the 





sun lay on the white mountain-teps and in the golden vase of || 
past heart of the King of Heaven, as || 


the last clouds, like the 
the ashes of Trazan's body stand in a golden vase on the top 
But every twig of the toe tender sensitive 
plant within me retreated. trembling under the touch of the 
creative hand, and unabie to endure aught but a secend sen- 


the companionless :—‘ Oh, thow all-good! appear not now 
before me thus great—appear before me, rather, in the coun- | 
tenance of a beloved brother—in that will I shreud myself, | 
and that unspeakably love.’ 


A halt in my emotions afflicted me,—a painful twilight |, 


between bright soy and dark orier, for which there ure 
but two remedies,—to double either the former or the | 
latter.——Ah! the latter wae the easier. When dull, | 


nameless griefs cling to the heart, give them greater stings, | 


t mt so they may pierce it deeper, and the flowing blood re- | 
lieve the breast ;—se vith belis;—a smal! rent deadens the | 
souxd, which a larger restores to pristine clearness. | 


1 went to my carriage, and sacrificed to the genius of sad- | 


ness the wine that was the Muses’ due. And when I drank | 
in presence of the retreating sun,—and when the earth, around | 
the burning place ef the down-burned luminary, smoked like | 
blood,—when the smoke-wreaths of the village beneath me | 
laid aside the golden rim of evening, which shone upon them, | 
and soared aloft like upright rain-clouds,—when a sombre | 
shroud was spread over the shifting hights, and the glanciag | 
celor-powder of the waters,—and when every castle and | 
wood and mountain showed, in the evening splendor, like | 
the images produced by men with fire works; then did my 
tearful phantasy place, on the red burial-ground of the sun, 
every ferm and time that had ever either saddened or de- 


them for ever, and I stand here alone, and ceunt them 
~~ 

Now it was easier to be sad, but I sought entirely to de- 
molish the slender bridge that oblivion throws over the hell- 
streams, or the purifying fire-stream of grief. And when I 


and haw little the present spring was giving,—how slowly 
our wisdom, how mere slowly our virtue increases, and 
how very quickly our age and the funeral pile of our joys and 
of our friends,—and when I considered that in death, only a 


thou! With what humid eyes dost thou regard the blossomy 


= 


----But to-day I would do so for my own |) thou stretch forth thine hand into the night-heaven, and draw 
ates, | down to thee those who have flown thither? Canst thou for- 
| open, aed then close, and then cut, one upen the other, deep || get those who have forgowen thee? .... Wretched, wretched 


man! unclose nut the whole torn book of the past—reckon 
| not again how much happiness, how many years, how many 
friends are therein marked down....Art thou still not sed 
enough?’ 
| I could not answer no; and whea I thought— this is the 
| first of May,’ it was enough. 

But after an exhausted and darkened hour, I looked toward 
beaven, and the moon fivated on its blue surface,—a night- 
breeze whispered throughout the entire bedewed spring, and 
| cast over my burning face a refreshing spray from the water- 
| fall near which I rested. And when, moreover, three wind- 
| mills began to strike through the night, and when below, in 
the green of the mountain-sheltered village, an arching fiame 
from the dwelling of a potter gratus!ly expanded, and reared 
itself between the tree-tops,—then I felt as though the breeze 
had raised the laden besem from the heart, which now, un- 
cevered and unburdened, rocked to and fro in a cooler me- 
dium than that of sighs. Methought the eastward advancing 
evening red bloomed the brighter, as an angel flew int» it, 
after whispering to my soul: ‘ The beok of your past, O 
man, is but a dream-book, whose siguification is the ¢ mnter- 
part of the future.’ The evening moth of the season, which, 
in the twilight and near the graves, had fluttered around me, 
with death’s heads on its wings, and with anxious tones in 
its thorax, became, midway, and the higher it asceuded 
heavenward, an immorta! Pevehe with gli'tering pinions 

T arose, and went, amid suft zephyrs, inte the twilight of 
the avenues; and May-flies hummed around me, and the 
night-moth spread its open wings on the sioe-bloxsom, and 
the moist snail crawled uninjured along the thoras. For the 
nights of spring pass over the earth, not lonely, like the un- 
fruitful days of winter, but like happy mothers, with thov<ands 
of sportive children tripping lightly io their train. But I was 
a child whose tears were scarce dried. And when | had 
thought on all this, I looked as thouzh imploring forziveness 
on the earth; and the dark bloody girdle of the sxow-white 
nettle enclosed me and its garden with a blooming white 
halo and fairy ring. 

I looked up into the clear nizht-blue, enclosed by the 
evening-red, and my eye rested on the golden pinaacie of a 
lighting-conductor glittering in the mvoniight. 

I raised my eves to the starry field ; and the ever-blooming 
lily beds quivered above me, lulling my stormy soul with sweet- 
est opiates, as lilies, in their bed-chambers, send children to 
sleep. 

I lay now in the arms of Spring, and sported with the 
great flowers of her breast.——Ohb, thou all-goud! I am 
still in her arms—and in thine! 





FLOWERS: 


BY JVMES SMITH, ONE OF THe 4. HORS OF REJECTED aDDRESSES. 
Your voiceless lips, oh flowers, are living preachers, 
Every cup a pulpit. every leaf a book, 
Suggesting to our fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook 


"Neath cloistered boaghs each floral bel! that swingeth, 
Aud tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields ani ever ringeth 
Acall to prayer. 
Not to the domes where crumbling arch and column 
| Attest the feebleness ef mortal band, 


But to thar fane most catholic 
Which God hath planned. 


To that Cathedral boundless as our wonder, 
Those quenchless lamps the Sun and Moon supply, 
Its choir the winds and waves—its orgazm Thunder, 
Irs dome the sky. 
There amid solitude and shade I wander 
Through the n aisle and stretched upon the sod, 
Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God. 

| A —$——— 
| Busy Bopres.—Every man lath in his own life sins 

enough; in his own mind, trouble enough; in his own for 

tunes evils enough ; and in performance of his offices, failings 
| more than exough—to satisfy his own inquiry: so that curi- 
| osity after the affairs of others cannot be without envy and 
} an evil mind. What is it to me if my neighbor's grandfather 
| were a Syrian, or his grandmother illegitimate ? or that an- 
| other is indebted five thousand pounde—or whether his wife 
| be expensive? But, commonly, curious persons are not se- 
| licitous or inquisitive into the beauty and order of a well- 
| geverned family, or after the virtues of an excellent person; 
| but if there be anything for which men keep locks and bars, 
| and porters—things that blush to see the light, and either are 
| shameful in manners, or private in nature—these things are 
their care and their business. 

———E—EEE 

Serr Dextat.—Youth are prone to be ill-natured and diso- 
| bliging. It is hard for them to endure a little self-denial, or 
suffer inconvenience for the promotion, not only of their own 
| happiness, but the happiness of those who take an interest iz 

their welfare. They do not look forward to see the beneficial 
results of certain courses, which are marked out by their 
friends and when deprived of present enjoyment, they deem 
it injustice and unkindness, and manifest their fee!ines by 
sour leoks, and stubbornness of bebavier, They treat illy 
those to whom they are the most indebted, and to whom in 





| 
Spring! And hast thou not, with this oppressed and 
| heart, « thousand tines stoed before the firmament and its in- 


after life they will leok back as their best and kindest friends, 
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THE ACORN....A Porm. " 
BY MRS. 5 A SMITH. {| 
AN Acorn fell from ~ old oak tree, \| 
And lay on the frosty ground : 
“ Oh! what shall the fate of the Acorn be?” | 
Was whispered all around 
By low-toned voices, chiming sweet, 
Like a flowret's bell when swung; { 
And grasshopper steeds were gathering fleet, 
And the beetle’s heefs up-rung— 
For the woodiand Fays came sweeping past 
In the pale autumnal ray, 
re the forest trees were falling fast, 
And the Acorn quivering lay. 
They came to tell what its fate be, 
hough life was unrevealed ; 
For life is a holy mystery, 
Where’er it is concealed. 
They came with gifts that should life bestow : 
The dew and the living air— 
The kane that sheuld work it deadly wo— 
Ra found with tke —_ —. j 
© grey moss-cup was the mildew brought, 
aite worm A a rose-leaf rolled, 
And many things with destruction fraught, 
That its fare were quickly told. 
But it needed not; fur a blessed fate 
Was ihe Acorn’s doomed to be— 
The apirits of Earth should its birth-time wait 
And watch o'er its destiny. 
To a little Sprite was the task assigued 
To bury the Acern deep, 
Away from the frost and searching wind, 
When they through the forest sweep. 
I laughed oatright at the small thing’s toil, 
As he bowed beneath the spade, 
And he balanced his gossamer wings the while 
To look in the pit he made. 
A thimble’s depth it was scarcely deep, 
Wien the spade aside he threw, 


And rolled the Acorn away w sleep " 


In the hush of droppiug dew. 
The Spring-time came with its fresh, warm air, 
And its gush of woodland song ; 
The dew came down, and the rain was there, 
And the sunshine rested long : 
Then softly the black earth turned aside, 
The old leaf arching o'er, 
And op, where the last year’s leaf was dried, 
Came the Acorn shell once more. 
With coiléd stem, and a pzle green hue, 
It looked but a feeble thing ; 
Then deeply its roots abroad it threw, 
Its strength frem the earth to bring. 
The woodland Sprites are gathering round, 
Rejoiced that the task is done— 
That another life from the noisome ground 
Is up to the pleasant sun. 
child passed with a careless tread, 
And the germ had well-nigh crushed ; 
Buta epider nanched on her airy thread, 
The cheek of the stripling brushed. 
He little knew, as he started back, 
How the Acorn’s fate was hung 
On the very point in the spider’s track 
Where the web on his cheek was flung. 
The Autumn came, and it stood alene, 
And bowed as the wind passed by— 
The wind that uttered its dirge-like moan 
In the old oak sear and dry ; 
And the hollow branches creaked and swayed, 
Bat they bent not to the blast, 
For the stout oak-tree, where centuries played, 
Was sturdy to the last. 


A schoolbey beheld the lithe, young shoo’, 
And his knife was instant out, 

To sever the stalk frum the spreading root, 
And scatter the buds about ; 

To peel the bark in curious rings, 
And many a notch and ray, 

To beat the air till it whizzing sings, 
Then idly cast away. 

His band was staid ; he krew not why : 
'T was a presence breathed arcund— 

A pleading from the deep blue sky, 
Anda up from the teeming ground. 

It told of the care that had lavished been 
In sunshine and in dew— 

Of the many things that had wrought a screen 
When peril aroand it grew. } 


It told of the oak that once had bowed, 
As feeble a thing to see ; 
But now, when the storm was raging loud, 
It wrestled mightily. | 
There 's a deeper ton the schoolboy’s brow, | 
A new love at his heart; iH 
And he ponders much, as with footsteps slow 
He turns him to depart. 
U; w the twig, with a vigor bold, 
. yrs sane of the parent tree, 
ann @ old oak bene that his o— was told 
hen the sapling sprang so free. 
Then the fierce winds came, and they raging tore 
The hollow limbs a ; 
And the damp moss crept from the earthy floor 
Around the tiune-worn trunk and grey. 
The young oak grew, and proudly grew, 
or its roots were deep and strong; i 
fake per broad on the earth it threw, i} 
the sunlight lingered 
On its glossy leaf" where the Mick ering light 
as flung to the evening sky ; 
And the wilc bird came w its airy hight, 
Aad taught her young w fly. 


The 


In acorn time eame the truant boy, 
With a wild and eager look, 

And be marked the tree with a woudering joy, 
As the wind the great limbs shook. 

He looked where the moss on the north side grew, 
The gnarled arms outspread, 

The svlemn shadow the huge tree threw, 
As it towered above his head : 

And like fears the boy surround, 
In the shadow of that tree ; 

Se growing up trom the darksome ground, 
Like a giant mystery. 

His heart beats quick to the squirrel’s tread 
On the withered leaf and dry, 

And he lifts not up his awe-struck head 
As the eddying wind sweeps by. 

And regally the stout oak stoed, 
In its vigor and its pride ; 

A monarch owned in the solemn wood, 
With a sceptre spreading wide— 

No more in the wintry blast to bow, 

3 pole in the Summer tape 

utd in n, or star-like snow, 

Reign hingof the forest trees. 

And a thousand years it firmly grew, 
Anda ole blasts defied ; 

Ana, mighty in strength, its broad arms threv- 
A shadow dense and wide. 

It grew where the rocks were bursting out 
From the thin and Leaving soil— 

Where the ocean's roar, and the sailor's shout, 
Were mingled in wild turmoil— 

Where the far-off sound of the restless deep 
Came up with a booming swell ; 

And the white foam dashed to the rocky steep, 
But it loved the tumult well. ’ 

Then its huge limbs creaked ia the midnight sir, 
And joined in the rude nproar ; 

For it loved the storm and the lightning’s glare 
And the sound of the breaker’s roar. 

The bleaching bones of the sea-bird’s prey 
Were heaped on the rocks below ; 

And the bald-head eagle, fierce and grey, 
Looked off from its . 

Where its shadow lay on the quiet wave 
The light boat often swung, 

And the steut ship, saved from the ocean grave. 
Her cable round it flung. 


Gap came to the mighty things of Earth— 
id empires passed away , 
Of the generations that had birth, 
O Death! where, where were they? 
Yet fresh and green the brave oak stood, 
Nor dreamed it of decay, 
Though a thousand times in the Autumn wood 
Its leaves on the pale earth lay. 


A sound comes down in the forest trees, 
And echoing from the hill ; 
It floats far eff on the Summer breeze, 
And the shore resounds it shrill. 
Lo! the monarch tree no more shall stand 
Like a watch-tower of the main— 
The strokes fall thick from the woodman’s hand, 
And its falling shakes the plain. 
The stout live oak !—'T was a w 
And the builder marked it ; 
And he smiled its angled limbs to see, 
As he measured the trank about. 
Already to him was a gallant barque 
Careering the relling deep, 
And in sunshine, calra, or tempest dark, 
Her way she will proudly keep. 
The chisel clicks, and the hammer rings, 
And the merry jest goes round ; 
While he who longest and loudest sings 
Is the stoutest workman found. 
With joimted rib, and trunneled plank 
he work goes gaily on, 
And light-spoke oaths, am the glass they drank, 
Are heard till the task is done. 
She sits on the rocks, the skeleton ship, 
With her oaken ribs all bare, 
And the child looks up with parted lip, 
As it gathers fuel there— 
With brimless hat, the bare foot bey 
Looks round with strange amaze, 
And the dreams of a Sailor's life of joy 
Are mingling in that gaze. 
With eful waist and carvings brave 
The trim hull waits the oo 
And she proudly stoops to the crested wave, 


y tree, 


ile ronad go the cheerings three. 
Her swells up from the yeasty deep, 
here it pla in foam and spray: 
And the glad waves gathering round her sweep 


And buoy her in their play. 
Thou wert nobly reared, oh, heart of oak! 
In eee of the ocean roar, 
Where the surging wave o'er the reugh rock broke, 
And bellowed along the shore— 
And how wilt thou in the storm rejoice, 
With the wind through spar and shroud, 
To hear a sound like the forest voice. 
When the blast was raging lend ! 
With snow-white sail, and streamer gay, 
She sits like an ocean sprite, 
Ting on in her trackless way, 
In sunshine or dark midnight— 
Her course is laid with fearless skill, 
For brave hearts man the helm— 
And the Pe pony winds ker canvass fill— 
Shall the wave the stout ship whelm? 
On, on she goes, where the ieebergs roll, 
Like floating cities by 





On the Indian sea was her shadow cast, 
As it lay like molten gold, 
And her pendant shrond and towering mast 
Seem'd twice on the waters told. 
The idle canvass slowly swu 
| As the spicy breeze went by, 
\| And strange. rare music around her rung 
i From the palm-tree growing nigh. 
} Oh, gallant ship, thou diet bear with thee 
| gay reaking heart, 
And weeping eyes look'd owt to see 
i Thy whi.e-spread sails depart. 
And when the rattling casement told 
Of many a peril‘d ship, 
The anxious wile her babes would fold 
* And pray with trembling lip. 
| The petral whee!'d in its stormy flight— 
| mi _ wind piped —_ = 
| top-mast eat e pale, blue t, 
; Tint dichered vaste the cyoe 
The black cloud came like e banner down, 
| And down came the shrieking blast— 
t The quivering ship on her beams is thrown, 
i, And gone cre helm and mast. 
Helmless, bent on before the gale, 
She ploughs the deep-trough'd ware— 
A gurgling sound—a frenzied wail— 
And ip hath found « grave. 
i} And thus is the fate of the Acorn wid, 
| That fell from the old eak tree, 
| And the woodland Fays in the frosty mould 
Preserved for its destiny. 
i New-York City. 
i From the last‘ Dial’ 
| . MAN THE REFORMER. 
A LECTURE, BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 


| Bet quite apart from the emphasis which the times give 
N to the doctrine that the manual labor of society ought to be 
' shared among all the members, there are reasons proper to 
_ every individual, why he should not be deprived of it. The use 
|| of manual labor is one which never grows obsolete, and which 
) is inapplicable to no person. A man should have a farm or 
| a mechanical craft for his culture. We must have a basis 
|| fer our higher accomplishments, our delicate entertainments 
, Of poetry and philosophy, in the work of our hands. W 
| must have an antagonism in the tough world for all the va 
riety of our spiritual faculties, or they will not be born- 
!) Manual labor is the study of the external world. The ad- 
| vantage of riehes remains with him who procured them, 
|) not with the heir. When I go into my garden with a » ’ 
\ and dig a bed, I feel such an exhilaration and health, t I 
discover that I have been defrauding myself all this time in 
letting others do for me what I should have done with my 
| own hands. But net only health but education is in the work. 
Is it poss.ble that I, who get indefinite quantities ef sugar, 
hominy, cotton, buckets, crockery ware, and letter paper, 
by simply signing my name once in three months to e 
cheque in favor of John Smith and Co. traders, get the fair 
| share of exercise te my faculties by that act, which nature 
intended for me in ing all these far-fetched matters im- 
portant to my comfort! It is Smith himself, and his carri- 
ers, and dealers, and manufacturers, it is the sailer, and 
the hide-drogher, the butcher, the negro, the humter, and the 
planter, who have intercepted the sugar of the sugar, and 
the cotton of the couon. They have got the education, I 
, only the commodity. This were all very well if 1 were ne- 
cessarily absent, being detained by work ef my own, like 
theirs,—work of the same faculties ; then should I be sure 
of my hands and feet, but now I feel some shame before my 
\ wood-chopper, my ploughman, and my cook, for they have 
some sort of self-sufficiency, they can contrive without my 
|, aid to bring the day and year round, but I depend on them, 
, and have not earned by use a right to my arms and feet. 
Consider further the difference between the first and 
, second owner of property. Every species of property is 
| preyed on by its own enemies, as iron by rust; timber by 
rot; cloth by moths; provisions by mould, putridity, or ver- 
| min; meney by thieves; an orchard by insects; 2 planted 
field by weeds and the iuroad of cattle ; 2 stock of cattle by 
| hunger; a road by rain and frost; a bridge by freshets. 
_ And whoever takes any of these things into his possession, 
, takes the charge of defending them from this troop of ene- 
mies, or of keeping them in repair. A man who supplies 
his own wants who builds a raft ur a boat to gw a fishing, 
finds it easy to caulk it, er put in a thole-pin, or mend the 
| rudder. What he gets only as fast as he wants for his own 
| ends, does not embarrass him, or take away his sleep with 
| looking after. But when he comes two give all the goods he 
_ bas year afier year collected, in ene estate to his son—houre, 
|| orchard, ploughed land, cattle, bridges, hard-ware, wooden- 
i ware, carpets, cloths, provisions, books, mone cannot 
give him the skill and experience which made or collected 
these, and the method and place they have in his own life, 
_ the son finds his hands full—vot to use these things,—but 'o 
| look after them and defend them from their natural enemies. 
To him they are not means, but masters. Their enemics 
will not remit; rust, meuld, vermin, rain, sun, freshet, fire, 
all seize their own, fill him with vexation, and he is converted 
from the owner into a watchman or a watch-dog to this 
magazine of old and new chattels. What a change! In- 
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sme of resource in himself; instead of those strong 
. Thich the 
loved and fi , whom snow and rai 
all to know and 
serve, we have now @ puny, protected person guarded b 
walls and curtains, stoves and down beds, coashes, and men 
servants and women-servants from the earth and the sk 
and who, bred to depend on all these, is made anxious by 
that endangers those possessions, and is forced to spend 
much time io guarding them, that he has quite lost sight 


[ 


Ex 
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their original use, namely, to help him to his ends,—to the | 


prosecution of his love; to the helping of his friend, to the 
worship of his God, to the enlargement of his knowledge, to 


the serving of his country, to the induigence of his sentiment, 


and he is now what is called a rich man —the menial and 
runner of his riches. 

Hence it happens that the whole interest of histery lies in 
the fortunes of the poor. Knowledge, Virtue, Power are 
the victories of man over hiv necessities, his march to the 
dominion of the world. Every man ought to have this op- 
portunity to eonquer the world fur himself. Only such per- 
sons interest us, Spartans, Romaas, Saracens, English, Ame- 
ricans who have stwod in the jaws of need, und have by their 
own wit and might extricated themselves, and made man 
victorious. 

I do not wish to overstate this doctrine of labor, or insist 
that every man should be a farmer, any more than that every 
man should be a lexicographer. In general, one may say, 
that the husbandman’s is the oldest, and most universal 

rofession, and that where a man does not yet discover in 
fimself any fitness for one work more than another, this 
may be preferred. But the doctrine of the Farm is — 
this, that every man ought to stand in primary relations wi 
the work of the world, ought to do it himself, and net 10 
suffer the accident of his having a purse in his pocket, or his 
having been bred to some dishonorable and injurious craft, to 
sever him from those duties; and fur this reason, that labor 
is God’s education; that he only is a sincere learner, he only 
can become a master, who learns the secrets of labor, and 
who by real cunning extorts from nature its sceptre. 

Neither would I shut my ears to the plea of the learned 
professions, of the poet, the priest, the lawgiver, and men of 


study generally; namely, that in the experience of all men | 


ef that class, that degree of manual labor which is necessary 
tu the maintenance of a family, indisposes and disqualifies 
for intellectual exertion. I know it often, perhaps usually, 
happens, that where there is a fine organization apt for 
poetry and philesophy, that individual finds himself com- 
pelled to wait on his thoughts, te waste several days that he 
may enhance and glorify one; and is better taught by a 
moderate and dainty exercise, such as rambling ix the fields, 


rowing, skating, hunting, than by the downnght drudgery of | 


the farmer and the smith. I would not quite forget the 
venerable counsel of the ancient Egyptian mysteries, which 
declared that, ‘there were two pair of in man, and it 
is requisite that the pair which are beneath should be closed, 
when the pair that are above them perceive, and that when 
the pair above are closed, those which are beneath should 
be opened.” Yet I will suggest that no separation from la- 
ber can be without some loss of power end of truth to the 
seer himself; that, I doubt not, the fauits and vices of eur 
literature and philosophy, their too great fineness, effemi- 
nacy, and melancholy, are attributable to the enervated and 
sickly habits of the literary class. Better that the book 


should not be quite so good, and the bookmaker abler and 
better, and not himself often a ludicrous contrast to all that 
he has written. 


But granting that for ends so sacred and dear, some re- 
laxation must be had, I think, that if a man find in himself any 


strong bias to poetry, to art, to the contemplative life, draw- | 


ing him to these things with a devotion incompatible with 
good husbandry, that man ought to reckon early with himself, 
and, respecting the compensatiens of the Universe, ought to 
ransom himself from the duties of economy, by a certain 
rigor and privation in his habits. For privileges so rare and 
grand, let him net stint to pay a great tax. Let him be a 
crnobite, a pauper, and if need be, celibate also. Let 
him learn to eat his meals standing, and to relish the taste of 
fair water and biack bread. He may leave to others the 
costly conveniences of housekeeping and jerge hospitality 
and the possession of works of art. Let him feel that genius 
is & hospitality, and that he who can create works of art 
needs not collect them. He must live in a chamber, and 
postpone his self-indulgence, forewarned and forearmed 
against that frequent misfortune of men of genius.—the taste 
for luxury. This is the tragedy of genius,—attempting to 
drive along the ecliptic with one horse of the heavens and 
one horse of the earth, there is only discord and ruin and 
downfall to chariot and charioteer. 

The duty that every man should assume his own vows, 
should call the institutions of society to account, and ex- 
amine their fitness to him, gains in emphasis, if we look now 
at our modes of living. © eee housekeeping sacred and 
honorable? Does it raise and inspire us, or does it cripple 
us instead? I ought to be armed by every part and function 
of my household, by all rey social functions, by my economy, 
by my feasting, by my voting, by my traffic. Yet now I am 


almost no party to any of these things. Custom does it for 


me, gives me no 


hundred trifles, I knew not what, and not for 


power therefrom, and runs me in debt to | tion? Did he ever s 
boot. We spend our incomes for paint and r, for a | 
ee things of | of inspiration in that vast a 


man be rich? Why must he have horses, and fine garments, 
and handsome apartment, and access to public houses, and 
places of amusement? OQualy for want of thought. Once 
waken in him a divine thought, and he flees into a solitary 
garden or garret to enjoy it, and is richer with that dream, 
than the fee of a county ceuld make him. But we are firs 
theughtless, and then find that we are moneyless. We are 
|| first sensual, aod then must be rich. We dare not trust our 


|| buy ice-creams. He is accustomed to carpets, and we have 
|| not sufficient character to put floorcloths out of his mind 
| whilst he stays in the house, and so we pile the floor with 
| carpets. Let the house rather be a temple of the Furies of 
|| Lacedemon, formidable and holy to all, which none but 
| Spartan may enter or so much as behold. As soon as there 
|| is faith, as soon as there is society, comfits and cushions will 
|| be left to slaves. Expense will be inventive and heroic. We 
| shall eat hard and lie hard, we shall dwell like the an-ient 
Romans in narrow tenements, whilst our public edifices, like 
theirs, will be worthy for their proportion of the landscape in 
|| which we set them, for conversation, for art, for music, for 
| worship. We shall be rich to great purposes; poor only for 
| selfish ones. 
| Now what help for these evils? How can the man who 
| has learned but one art, procure all the conveniences ef life 
| honestly? Shall we say all we think 1—Perhaps with hi« 

own hands. Suppose he collects or makes them iil ;—yet 
he has got their lesson. If he cannot do that.—Then per- 
| haps he can go without. Immense wisdom and riches are 
| in that. 
| great acest. Let us lvarn the meaning of economy. Econom 
| is a high, humane office, a sacrament, when its aim is grand ; 
|| when it is the prudence of simple tastes, when it is practiced 
| for freedom, or love, or devetion. Much of the economy 
| which we see in houses, is of a base origin, and is best kept 
out ef sight. Parched cern eaten to-day that I may have 
} roast fowl to my dinner on Sunday, is a baseness ; but parched 
|| corn and a house with one apartment, that I may be free of 
| all perturbations of mind, that I may be serene and docile to 
| what the God shall speak, and girt and road-ready for the 
lowest mission of knowledge or goodwill, is frugality for gods 
and heroes. 

Can we not learn the lesson of self-help? 








Society is ful 


them. They contrive everywhere to exhaust for their sing! 
comfort the entire means and appliances of that luxury to 
which vur invention has yet atuined. Sofas, ottomans 
stoves, wine, game-fowl, spices, perfumes, rides, the theatre, 
entertainments,—all these they want, they need, and wha 
ever can be suggested more than these, they crave alsso, a+ 
if it was the bread which should keep them from starving; 
| and if they miss any one, they represent themselves as the 
most wronged and moat wretched on earth. One 
must have been born and bred with them to know how to 
| prepare a meal for their learned stomach. Meantime, they 
never bestir themselves to serve another person; not they! 
they have a great deal more to do for themselves than they 
| can possibly perform, nor do they ence perceive the cruel 
joke of their lives, but the more odious they grow, the shar- 
per is the gone of their complaining and craving. 
| thing be legant as to have few wants and to serve them 
| one’s self, so as te have somewhat left to give, instead of be 
ing always prompt to grab? It is more elegant to answer 
one’s own needs, than to be richly served; inelegant perhaps 
it may look to-day, and to a few, but it is an elegance forever 


| and te all. 

i From the New-York Observer. 
| CHEEVER’S TOUR IN EGYPT. 
THE NECROPOLIS AT THEBES. 


| Onthe Nile at Thebes. Friday evening, Feb. 9th—The 
| thermometer to-day has been at 66 in the merning, 76 in the 
| afternoon, 66 in the evening. We have visited, this day, a 
number of the ancient tombs of Thebes, among which the 





great tomb discovered bv Belzoni is by far the most interest- | 


ing and important. The way to the Tombs of the King 


proceeds from the plain up a wild, desolate, and rocky valley, | 
| which winds inte the bosom of the mountains till it is en- | 


| tirely shut up between them. They rise in half disintegrated 
heaps, and perpendicular, precipitous, fantastic forms, some- 
' times to the hight of two thousand feet, while the valley ap- 
| pears like the bed of a furious torrent among them. Along 
| this savage gorge in the heart of the range of mountains 
| westward of Thebes the mouths of the tombs yawn upon 
you like vomitories from the rocky declivities. It is a vest 
| necropolis, into which Ezekiel might have been fitly trans 
for his vision and prophecy;—a City of the 
Dead, most perfect in its utter loneliness and rocky desola- 
' tion. Could we have traveled down to the centre of the 
| earth, we could ecarcely have a more impressive, powerful 
image of Hades, the gloomy silent region of dead but scep- 
| tred monarchs. Allghe kings of the nations, all of them, 
lie in glory, every one in his own house. What an appro- 
priate scene for the grand and awful apostrophe of Isaiah, 
| How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the 
| morning!’ Was the prophet ever in Thebes ? 


wit for making our house pleasant to our friend, and so we || 


It is better to go without, than to have them at too || 


of infirm people, whe incessantly summon others to serve | 


Can any- || 


Did he write 
| the minute description in the 19th chapter of his prophecy, 


of the earth: He meketa 
all the kings of the nations !”’ 

To an imagination like Jsainh’s the place would have been 
very likely to have suggested the poetry: though he might 

have found a ype of his images nearer home in 

etra, or even in Palestine proper; but no scene on tho 

whole of such impressive sublimity as this of which I am 
speaking in Egypt. 

There is nothing volcanic, that I am aware of, in the origin 
of these mountains, or in their present state, and yet the re- 
gion in the wildness of its appearance made the impression 
upon my mind of an interminable chaos of sounds of scorie 
and stones disintegrated by voicanic fires. The limestone of 
the mountains is mingled so profusely with flint, that its 
black fragments lie all over & surface. Up this rocky, 
desolate bed, where no shrub grows, nor biade of grass 
could find sustenance, we wound ovr way, till we ar- 
rived at the month of the tomb discovered by Belzoni. It 
| iies nearly at the head of this wiid valley, aud beneath a 
| precipitous, jagged, craggy portion uf the mountain, down 
which, in this place, a torreat seems to have p»ured its fury. 

This appearance was the very reason which led the saga- 
cious Italian traveler te pitch upon this spot in his search 
fur the ancieot sepulchres. My readers will perhaps remem- 
| ber that these tombs were guarded with al! possible care from 
liscovery, as much so, though in another way. as the secret 
| chambers and passages in the pyramids. When the exca- 
| vations were finished, and their iliustrivus tenants were “ laid 


to rise up rom their 


ik 


in glory, every one in his own house,” in the costly dungeons 

to the mummy kings of Thebes fur so many thousands 
if years, it would seem that they teok care to make the ex- 
teriur look as much like the mere rough surface of the moun- 
tain as possible. This was done either when the tombs were 
first occupied, or at least after the invasion of Ecypt by 
Cambyses. Apperently, if they could have piled other 
mountains against the deors of the sepulchres they would 
havé done it. Belzoni thought from the very seeming im- 
pessibility of there being the mouth of a sepulchre rizat be- 
neath the channel of a mountain torrent, that that might 
| aave been one of the modes adopted for its concealment, and 
| accordingly, like an oriental magician, be struck bis vaud 
| into the spot where his Arabs were to commence diggiug, 
and strange two say, they svon found themselves in the very 
iront of the ornamented portal of that remarkable tomb, 
| which bears Beizoni's name. 

I have before stuted the fact (recorded by Mr. Wilkinson 

n his work on Thebes, and proved, I believe, by his own 
experience while residing there) that every few years a 
great storm of rain falls upon the Theban mountuins. A tor- 
rent so produced, taking its course across the mouth of Bel- 
zoni’s tomb since it was open, did great damage to the inte- 
rior, injuring the freshness of the paiutings, which time had 
spared for so many centuries. Rain in Egypt is by no means 
| s@ rare an eccurrence nor the sky so cisattens, as has been 
|| supposed. I remember one evening, at the setting of the 
l sun, a colleetion of dark masses of clouds rolling up bebind 
| the Theban mountains, that would have donc honsr to a New- 
|| England thunder storm in August. It was se unusual, how- 
ever, as te excite especial notice. 

The entrance of Belzom’s tomb 1s six feet eleven inches 
|| wide, and eight feet nine iuches kigh, and similar to the 
|| architecture of some of the gateways in the temples. You 
|, ummediately descend a staircase hewn in the rok, consiating 
\| of 29 steps at an inclination downwards, which is that of 24 
|| feet in advance of 29. Then comes an immediate hall of 
| eightern and a half feet by mne, then a second descent by 

auvther rocky staircase nearly equal in length to the first, 
| then another and intermediate passage or landing rom, and 

then a third staircase of 25 steps to a small chamber 12 feet 
|| by 14. In this chamber there was nothing but a deep pit, 
| which appeared to Belzoni te close the tomb. A hollow 
|| sound in the farther wall, and a small aperture, suggested 
|, the possibility of a continuance of the excavations, and ac- 
| cordingly the trunk of a palm-tree being driven against it, 
|| opened a passage into a chamber 26 feet by 27, with the roof 
_ supported by four pillars, and the walls covered with sculp. 
tures painted with vivid colors. This was connected with 
another hall of similar dimensions, where the arnamental 
work upon the walls is only commenced by rude sketches er 
|| drawings for the bas-reliefs. Besides this another staircase 
|| of 12 steps descends from the last chamber into a hall 27 
| feet square, and supported by six pillars. Still beyond these 
you enter into a chamber 19 feet by 30, and 27 feet high, 
with the roof in the form of an oblong arch. In this room 
was contained the celebrated alabaster sarcophagus discov- 
| ered by Belzoni, 9 feet 5 inches in le by 3 feet 7, the 
| sides only two inches thick, and cov or embossed with 
| sculptures. Around the walls of this room run four bands of 
| figures of various kinds, processions with sacred boats, and 
| representations of gods and men, the roof also being covered 
| with figures of ue and hideous imagery, among which 
an erect quadruped as a deity, and an enormous crocodile, 
| are conspicuous. is another side room of eoout 25 
|| feet square, with two large s,uare pillars covered with | e'nt- 
ings, and around the walis of this room @ succession of fig: res 
| Supposed to be a representation of human sacrifices. Aroun | 

three of the sides of this room there was a broad, flat elelf, 
| or prejecting Egyptian cornice, hewn from the rock abuut 











| 





| or the magnificent prosopopa@ia in the 14th, from observa- || four feet from the floor, which may have answered the pur- 


the Kings, to have its image 


aman. Our expense is almost all for conformity. It is for | dead against the King of Babylon? 


cake that we run in debt; ’t is not the intellect, not the heart, | my i 
not beauty, net worship, that coste so much. Why needs any || coming; He stirreth up fer thee the mighty dead, all of the | and entries are all painted with just as much care as any 


“ Hades from beneath is moved for thee, to meet thee at 


amidst that valley of the Tombs of || pose of a repose fur mummies. 
come up as the after-material 
sublime personification of the 


This whole tomb, about 320 feet in length, and containing 
| fourteen chambers, is all covered with mingled hieroglyphics 
and paintings, animals and processions, in colors remarkably 
fresh and vivid. The sides of the long doscending staircases 
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other ion, the various compartments being occupied with ! 
Seon serpents, with one, two or three heads, moving | 
with wings, upon four human feet; representations of the \ 
beetle; figures shaped like mummies, with rams’, dogs’, | 
hawks’ and crows’ heads; the scarabeus, a shell fish like a | 
small crab; and serpent-headed boats with crews of men and /' 
beetles. The colors used are red, blue, green, yellow and | 
black I have referred to one of the chambers as consisting | 
merely of unfinished drawings, showing the manner in which 
the tombs were adorned; the hewn walls being first smooth- 
ed, then the outlines of the figures drawn by the artist as_ a) 
guide to the engraver, then with a chisel or other instrument, | 
the drawing having been carefully cut in relief. Mr. Wilkin-| 
son considers these figures as unequivocally attesting thes kill | 
of the Egyptian artists in drawing, but I confess I could not | 
any where see the proofs of this, or at least of nv greater | 
proficiency than a clever boy at an academy of the fine arts | 
would gain in his very first lessons. 
The eutlines of the human form are extremely d>ficient, | 
the awkward and almost anguiar narrowvess of the waist in | 
proportion to the breadth of the shoulders, being particularly 
noticeable. In the groupings of figures they seem not to | 
have had the most remote idea of the perspective, and every 
thing is as hard and stiff as you can well imagine. Besides | 
this, the devices, to one not used to the study of their sym- 
bolical meaning, appear disgusting, revolting, hideous. What 
think you, in addition to those I have already named, of 
twelve human figures carrying an enormous serpent upon | 
their heads with the body cf the serpeut ceiled up ito! 
twelve se branches like the folds ofa table,to rest upon | 
each heed? Or of a huge snake with two heads at each end, | 
walking upon human legs, with the body of a bird proceed- | 
ing from the middle of its body? Or of a procession of | 
twelve men carrying an enormous snake upon their shoul- | 
ders, with twelve heads resting upon it between them, and a | 
human head proceeding frem the head of the serpent? Or, 
of twelve mummies laid upon the body of a snake as a bier, | 
the snake walking upon human legs; or of a procession of 
nine one-legged men carrying an immensely long serpent un- | 
der their arms? There are other subjects, as grotesque, 
clumsy and hideous, as the incarnations of Vishnu. Whata/| 
strange distortion of the imagination, what a nightmare of 
the mind,what colossal shapes of uzliness, must have pessessed | 
and haunted the ancient Thebans! What an idea, to think | 
of being throned amidst snakes and beetles, crocodiles and 
hawk-headed deities; to think of preparing habitations for || 
the dead, filled with such detestable, hideous shoals and | 
crowds ef monsters! If the Egyptians had possessed a lite- | 
rature, we should l?ke to have seen the influence ef their my- | 
thology upon it. ij 
But [ will not fatigue my readers by the continued descrip- | 
tion of such curious records of religion and taste revealed in |) 
the tombs of the ancient Egyptians. With al! the immense 
light thrown upon them by the study of hieroglyphics, there 
is much in the interpretation of these figures which must be 
the result of mere conjecture: and the bold and far-fetched 
character ef that interpretation has seemed te me not unlike 
the exaggerated terms of admiration in which the figures 
axd the paintings themselves have been described. The || 
owner and occupant of Belzoni’s temb is supposed to have | 
qeen Osirei, father of Remeses second, 1385 years betore | 
Christ; and some'of the representations of hawk-headed, ibis- 
headed, woli-headed creatures, seen on the pillars in the first | 
hall, are supposed to signify the various divinities receiving | 
the king afier his death. The examination of tombs of such 
prodigious antiquity is of great value and importance, as re- 
vealing the state of idolatry and manners in Egypt during | 
and succeeding the age of Moses and ef Joshua. | 
. Yours truly, G. B.C. 





Eerects oF Tosacco os Max.—In small doses, tobacco 
causes a sensation of heat in the throat, and sometimes a, 
feeling of warmth at the stomach ; these effects, however, are | 
less obvious when the remedy is taken in the liquid form, and | 
largely ciluted. By repetition it usually operates as a diu- || 
retic, and less frequently as a laxative. In larger doses it | 
provokes nausea, voraiting and purging. Though it seldom! 
gives rise to abdominal pain, it introduces a most distressing | 
sensation ef sinking at the pit of the stomach. It occasion- 
ally acts an auodyne, or more rarely promotes sleep. But | 
its most remarkable effects are languor, feebleness, relax- | 
ation of muscles, trembling of the limbs, great anxiety, and | 
tendeacy to faint. Vision is frequently enfeebled—the idea | 
confused—the pulse small and weak—the respiration is seine- | 
what laborious—the surface cold and clammy, or bathed in| 
a cold sweat—and in extreme cases convulsive movements | 
are observed. In excessive doses the effects are of the same | 
kind, but more violent in degree. 

Souff. Lanzoni states that an individual fell into a state | 
of somnolency, and died lethargic on the twelfth day, in con- | 
sequence of taking too much snuff. The habitual use of this | 
aul s-ance blunts sense of smell, and alters the tone of the | 
vojce; but I am u uainted with any other well ascertain- | 
ed effects, thoush Cullen ascribes loss of appetite and dys- | 
pepsia te it. I have known several inveterate snuff-takers, | 
who, after many years’ use of this substance, have discon- 
tinued the use of it with impunity; but Dr. Cullen states tiat | 
when the discharge ef muscus is considerable, the ceasing or |, 
suppres<'o7 of it by abstaining from snuff, is ready to vocasion | 
the very disorders of the head-ache, tooth-ache and opthal- | 
mia, which it had formerly relieved. | 

The smoking of tobacco, by those unaccustomed to it, 
gives rise to ali the befure described effects of large and exces- || 
sive doses. A very interesting case which had almost vermi- 
nated fatally, is related by Dr. Marshall Hall. It wag that of 


~ 


' 


, ihey shouted, they screamed for joy. 


SELECTED LITERATURE. 


@ young man who, for his first essay, smoked two pipes. 
Gmellin mentions two cases of death from smoking, in one 
of seventeen, in the other eighteen pipes at a sitting. In ha- 
bitual smokers, the practice when employed moderately, pro- 
vokes thirst, increases the secretion of saliva and buccal mu- 
cus, and produces a remarkably soothing and — 
effect on the mind, which has made it so much adfnired @ 
adopted by all classes of society, and by all natiens, civilized 
and barbarous. The practice of chewing tobacco is princi- 
pally confined to sailors and is less frequeutly submitted to | 
our observation, so that we are not so competent to speak of | 
its effects, which probably are similar to those caused by | 
smoking. The application of tobacco to abraded surfaces is | 
a very dangerous practice, has, in some instances, 
attended with violent or even fatal results. Mr. Weston 


|| travagant 


the white brush. And now party spirit ran high, as it will 
called to s pthoowars, Onr party tage tater vopetior rat 

toa . urge’ s rank 
and riches; a second got the brush and were determined at 
all events to keep it; and a third to overturn the whole that 
they might obtain some of the a They did not 
scruple to rob each other of the little share that some had 
been so happy as to procure. But soon new lime was pre- 
pared, and in one week not a hut, a domestic utensil, a war 
club, or a garment, but was as white as snow; not an inha- 
bitant but what had his skin painted with the most grotesque 
figures; not a pig but what was similarly whitened ; and even 
mothers might be seen in every direction capering with ex- 


tures and yelling with delight at the superior 
heir whitewas English 








beauty of 





has related a case in which the express juice of tobacco was 
applied to the head of a bey, aged eight years, 
cure of tinea capitis. Death took place three hours and a | 
half after the application. 


—— a 
Hasits or Distixncvisuep Mex.—Huet was so studious 


dinner. 
years; that he might lose no time, some one read to him 
while dressing or at meals. Cicero says of himself, that he 
occupied his mind with literature and philosophy, at home 
and abroad, in the city, and in country, walking or riding. 
Pliny in a letter mentions that even in bearhunting he em- 
ployed the intervals of the chase in reading; but this was 
contrary to the rule «f doing one thing at a time. When Sir 
William Jones was young, having a singular thirst for know- 
ledge, he often asked questions ef his mother, her answer 
was, ‘ Read, my son, you will find out.' He followed 
her advice. Gibbon says, in his life of himself, ‘ I would not 
exchange my love of study for all the wealth of the Indies.’ 
Bayle mentions an author, that was also a printer, who 
printed a large book directly from his head, hke Minerva 
from the head of Jupiter. The same writer mentions an- 
other author who wrote the whole of a large book. with only 
one quill. Erasmus compesed in hischaise, while ona journey 
to Italy. Sheridan sometimes wrote his plays on the paper 
that came round his tobacco. 


scene 
Bisnor Buryet.—lIn the days of the great Marlborough, | 


he obtained an interview with him, and was eyen asked to 
dine, but cautiened to be on his guard and not commit him- 
self. Among other great company was Prince Eugene, who 
seeing a dignified clergyman present, asked who he was, and 
having heard he had been at Paris in 1680, asked him how 
long it was since he had left it. Burnet fluttered, answered 
with precipitation that he could not recollect the year; but 
it was at the time that the Countess of Soi 
oned on suspicion of practising a concealed mode of poisoning 

ople. This lady happened to be the mother of Prince 

ugene, and both parties’ eyes being fixed upon each other, 
then only he perceived his mistake, st red, apologized, 
and retired in the utmost confusion. Upon another occasion, 
the Bishop dining one day with Sarah, Dutchess of Marl- 
borough, the conversation turned upea the ingratitude of Gov- 








ernment to the Duke, who had just lost all his places. Bur- 
net aptly compared him to Belisarius; w@® her Grace asked 
what was the occasion of his downfall “Oh! madam, 


(says Burnet,) poor Belisarius had a shocking brimstone of a 
wife.” 





Irish Bravery asp Hoxor.—On the surprise of Cre- 


mona, by Prince Eugene, in 1702, when Villeroy, the French | 


General, most of the officers, military chests, &c., were taken, 
and the German horse and foot in possession of the town, 
excepting one place only, the Po gate, which was guarded 
by two Irish regiments, commanded by O'Mahoney and 
Bourk, before the Prince commenced the attack there, he 
sent to expostulate with them, and show them the rashness 
of sacrificing their lives where they could have no probability 
of relief, and to assure them if they would enter into the im- 
perial service, they should be directly and honorably pro- 
moted. The first part of this proposal they heard with im- | 
patience, the second with disdain, “Tell the Prince,” said 


they, “that we have hitherto preserved the honor of our | 
country, and that we hope this day to convince him that we | 


are worthy of his esteem. While one of us exists, the Ger- 
man eagle shall not be displayed upon these walls. 


capitulation.” 
of foot, supported by five th dec rs, and aftera. 
bloody conflict of two hours the Germans retreated :—the | 
Irish pursued their advantage, and attacked them in the | 
streets. Before evening the enemy were expelled the town, | 
and the general and the military chests recovered. 
a 
Wurtewasnixc Extraorpixarny.—The Rev. Mr. Wil- | 
liams, whose return to the South Seas was noticed in the 
Herald a few days ago, gives in of his narratives a laugha- | 
ble account of the effect ofelleed on the natives of one of 
the Islands, by a successful attempt which had been made to | 
convert the coral of weir shores into lime. After having | 
laughed at the process of burning, which they believed was to | 
couk the coral for food, what was their astonishment when 
in the morning they fuund the missionary’s cottage glittering | 
n the rising sun, white as snow! They danced, they sung, | 
whole island was | 
soon in commotion, given up to wonder and curiosity. The 








for the i 


Pereira’s Materia Medica. t " 


|| never more awful ! 
that his wife was obliged to drag him from his books to his || clear for dispute. 
Thuanus studied seventeen hours a day for seventy | 


was impris- _ 





infants. paper. 
a 


E1roat-anp-Tairty !—Eight-and-thirty is a frightful epoch 
in the life of a woman of fashion. Hot rooms and cosmetics 
ace it on a level with fifiy in the lady of a country squire. 
he struggle between departing youth and coming age is 

A little older, and the case becomes too 
At forty, she gives up the field, allowing 
that time has the best of it. But for the five preceding 
|| years those years during which, though no longer pretty, a 
|| woman may be still handsome, the tug of war is terrific. A 
|| weman never prizes her beauty half so much as when it is 
| forsaking her; never comprehends the value of raven locks 
| till revealed by the contrast of the first grey hair; never fiads 
| out that her waist was slim and her form graceful; till she 
| has been accused ef endonpoint. Brother coxcombs! if you 
| would have a r value set u your homage, pay your 
| court to a wane f Gightend-<hinty. The flutter of a little 
| miss of sixteen is nothing to the agitation with which the 


|| poor grateful soul uplifts her head above the waters of oblivion, 
) in which she was succumbing. 


Adventures of a Coxcomb. 
} Ea 
' Naprer ix Bartie.—A letter from the Bay of Marme- 
| rice—the writer on board one of the ships—says, “ On Na- 
| pier’s arrival he was received with cheers from the ships thet 
| echoed through the mountains fer and wide. He (Napier) 
| led the storming party at Sidon in a round hat, reund jacket, 
|| trousers much too short for him, with a cudgel in his hand, 
| and accompanied by his inseparable companion—a dog, be- 
| tween the bull-dog and terrier breeds, called ‘ Pow,’ in honor 
of the ship. This dog is a wonderous favorite, and remarka- 
ble for his courage and wit—he shuts doors, rings bells, &., 
| besides fighting.” 
} ——EEE 
| How to Cuoosr a Wire.— The Patriarch,’ a Magazine 
| just published, offers the following receipt for the selection of 
| a wife: 
‘ A place for every thing and every thing in its place,’ said 
| the patriarch to his daughter. ‘Select a wife my son, who 
| will never step over a broomstick.’ The son was obedient 
to the lesson. Now, said be pleasantly, on a gay May dey,'e 
one of his companions, I appoint this broomstick to choose 
me a wife. The young lady who will not step over it shall 
have the offer of my hand. They passed from the splendid 
saloon to the greve; some stumbled over the broomstick, and 
others jumped it. At length a young lady steoped, and put 
itin its place. The premise wes fulfilled. She became the 
wife of an educated and wealthy young man, and he the 
husband of a prudent, industrious and lovely wife. He 
| brought a fortune to her, and she knew how to save one. It 
is not easy to decide which was under the greatest obliga- 
| tions. Both were rich, and each enriched the other. 
sr sence naa 
“Somz nave Grratsess THarst cron teem.” —The 
daughter of a Spanish grandee having become enamored of 
, a corporal of the Gustadores of the Royal Guards, her father, 
the Conde de . anxious to please ins daughter, applied 
to General Espartere, requesting that he would promote the 
|} man to the rank of a commissioned officer; but, upon the 
lucky grenadier being made acquainted with what was in- 





| tended fer him, he replied, “ That he felt greatly flattered ; 


| but being determined to marry a young servant gitl he was 
much attached to, he declined alf and every honor intended 
him.” 


—— 


THINGS WE HAVE NEVER SkEN.—We have never seen an 


~ || unmarried lady, whose age exceeded thirty years, who could 
his is i 
our deliberate resolution, and we will not admit of further . 
The attack was commenced by a large body i 


7 ey the year in which she was born. 
e never saw a politician who would not sacrifice his self- 
interest and accept a place for the good of his country. 

@ never saw a widow who ferswore matrimony; nor 4 
Quakeress who did net wear a pretty cap. 

We never saw a mother who could perceive that her child 
had a snub-nese ; nor a fiddler who felt any difficulty in 
bending his elbow to put a glass to his meuth. 

We never saw a man dancing a monkey who was not lazy 
by right of inheritance; nor ladies of a certain age drinking 
tea without seasoning it with scanda!. Picayune. 

ances 

Remarkas_e aprcication or GaLvanism.—At a recent 
meeting of an English Horticultural Society, a paper was 
read on an ingenious method of preserving plants from bugs 
and suails, by means of a strip of zine four inches wide with 
| a band of cop one inch wide, fastened on the centre with 

zinc nails. is being cut into convenient lengths and pla- 
ced round the plants to be protected, the snail or slug crawls 
the zinc until its horns teuch the cepper, when it imme- 





|| diately feels a galvanic shock and retreats, and as often as it 


bon ton immediately voted the whitewash a cosmetic and 8 makes the attempt to pass the copper band it ia shocked and 
palates, end saperecively be did many a swarthy convert | driven the moist body of the suail acting as a conductor 
consider could she eabance her charms bya dab of of electricity. 
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Temperance in Ireland.—Life of Father Mathew.*— 
The history of the Inst year affords no sight on which the 
eyes of the philanthropist rest with more delight than the 
high up-shooting of the tree of Virtue among the peats and 
bogs of Ireland. Men of calm, slew reflection, who look 
with distrust upon whatever reform outstrips their own esti- 
mate of means and ends, gaze upon the mighty work which 
has been there accomplished in wonder and admiration ; the 
meuths of cold scoffers are stopped; the heart of the lover of 
Man is cheered; and a pure, calmly burning light streams 
heavenward from the land which was befere full of darkness, | 
cruelty and blood. Ireland has been, bet recently, the home 
ef beastly sottishness, of peverty and crime; she is now the 
abode of temperance, of peace and of plenty. 

No deeper degradation of the soul can be cenceived than 
the complete mastery of Man by a base appetite ; that a 
sense which has been given to us only in common with the | 
lowest, vilest, least-honored creatures of the Universe, should 
obtain entire dominion over the mind and heart—should blet 
out the light of reason, sear the conscience, deaden and de- | 
stroy the best affections, and lead all that is manly and gen- | 
erous within us captive at its will—this surely is a depth ef || 
infamy and shame from which the veriest slave might shrink | 
in affrighted abhorrence. The ruin which it brings is not | 
more dreadful than the shame which it invelves. Man's best | 








dignity, his sound judgement, his self-respect, his heart's — 
treasure of affection, bis peace, safety, ambition, happiness— | 
all that makes the light of heaven pleasant, suld for the base | 


delight in which a beast may share! There can be no ‘lower 
deep’ into which an individual may plunge. 

Two years ago, Ireland was a nation of such drunkards. 
The bright genius of her Sons was darkened, was almost 
blotted out by the foul presence of this blasting fiend ; the 
warm enthusiasm of her children, the rich affection of the Irish | 
heart, the swelling love, the generous manly pride, all were 
sacrificed to appease its appetite, and the whole nation laid 
down in the deep stupor, but to arise in the mad fury of In- | 
temperance. There crime had its citadel; loyalty, faith and 
love fled from its borders ; the tears of wives and helpless | 
children flowed fast in agony, and the whole nation seemed 
sunk irrecoverably into the region of sorrow and of death. 
Who would believe that the simple eloquence of one man 
could persuade these millions to break their bonds and stand 
free from the thraldom which for so long a time had held 


them in the dust? How are all the calculations ef the sober | 
judgement—the reasonings of him who would go forward cau- 





tieusly and judiciously in the work of reform—di d 


aad brought to nought! 
In our opinion, the causes of this mighty reformation are 


to be looked for partly, perhaps, in the unbounded influence | 


of the Catholic clergy over the will of their members, but | 
still mere in the peculiar traits of the Irish character. Warm- | 
hearted, full of high enthusiasm, always earnest and deter. 
mined in whatever they undertake, it needs but one bold im- | 
pulse in so great a cause as this to give birth to a movement 
whose extent and results can scarcely be computed. The 
feeling eloquence of Father Mathew opened their eyes to the | 
deep degradation into which they had fallen : his wide-spread 
charities, his known devetion and philanthrophy, gave them | 
confidence in his representations, and their own hearts told 
them that his werds were true. Their best feelings were 
aroused, and the very sight of the misery in which they were 
plunged awakened within them all that was manly and be- | 
nevolent. They rushed in thousands to embrace the last hope | 
of redemption from their deep disgrace ; and now they are 
sitting in peace and quietness, clothed, and in their right 
mind. Can any man look upon this spectacle of millions re | 
deemed from the foul bondage of Intemperance, and not feel 


renewed trust in the inborn power of man ever his appetites, | 


and a higher confidence that the day of deliverance from 
this wide-spread curse is at hand ? 

We know that in some quarters the labors of Father Ma- | 
thew are decried: base motives are ascribed to him, and his , 
whole work is defamed as imposture and deceit. We have 
ne patience with those who thas take special pains to detect 
a semblance of evil im all that is good. We believe their 
charges false and malicious: the bright record of Mathew's | 
life and deeds is not to be thus dimnmed by the skeptic’s scoff. | 
But grant the full truth of their aspersions: yet does not Ire. | 
land stand redeemed? Is it nothing that a million and a 
half of men have been raised from the foulest abyss which 
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Earth contains, and placed upon a level with their fellows? || (GQ Hon. Asa Cuitp, of Norwich, appointed District At- 
Is it nothing that millions of bruised hearts have been bound | torney fer Connecticut by Gen. Jacksen, and who was a can- 
up—that the flow of tears and of bldod has been stopped— , didate for Van Buren Elector of President last fall, has ab- 
that comfort, leve, and all the dear delights of life have been | sconded from Connecticut, and was seen on Tuesday in Phila- 
brought back to the hearth-stones whence the foul demon of | delphia, probably on his way to Texas. He was lately Presi- 
Intemperance had driven them apparently for ever? Is it dent of the Norwich and Worcester Railroad Company, and 
nothing that a Nation's grief has been assuaged—a Nation’s resigned a defaulter and peculator to the amount of $40,000, 
| deep diagrace wiped out and her hopes restored! If el; || having commited several forgeries and perjuries to effect thie 
these are to weigh nothing against the whispers of malice er, swindle. He appears te have gone off very easily. 

the loud clamors of open, foul-mouthed detraction, then 03” Hon. Wm. C. Prestox, Whig U. S. Senator from 
judgement must have —. 4.4 1 brutish beasts, _ South Carolina, was lately severely handled by a public meet- 
And men have lost their reason.’ _ ing at Abbeville, S. C. for his course on the great public ques- 
[ons Sener Sn enn wengpenee, oe GRIN g tions of the day. He replies with spirit in the last Colum- 
| evil-minded men with reference to this unparalleled move- bia Southern Chronicle. 


|ment in faver of Temperance, its results will remain as a OF Jonx Greso, Esq. of Canandaigua has been elected 
menement 0 the eternal praise of the sons of Ireland, and | « Member of Congress from the Ontarie District, N. Y., in 
| will continue for a leng eneingignetes shed blessings upon | place of Hon. Francis Granger, resigned. The vote was very 
| their daily lives. The ‘Green Isle’ grows greener by this | j:2h+ Mr. Greig has majorities in all the towns but Phelps 
| fresh, joy-giving outburst of Virtue and Morality. Her chil- | 14 Canadice—abeut 550 in all. Hiram Pitts, Abolition, re- 
_dren, who have ever been characterised by all that is noble  —.:+64 about 200 votes. 
jin intellect and benevolent in action, have set an example 
worthy the imitation of the world: they have trodden to the TF Rev. Tuomrson S. Hannis, formerly a Missionary 
|earth the tyrant appetite that has ever been their direst foe, among tne Senecas, hss been appointed a Chaplain in the 
“and now stand erect, freed from his bondage, and bidding | _ Navy. He is stationed on beard the North Carolina. 

| defiance to his power. Woll may her Harp sound with live- | —— 

| lier, more triumphant songs at this mighty self-deliverance! | [3” Rev. Steruzy G. Rosze.t, an eminent divine of the 
| Words are feeble to express its sublimity, and long ages alone | Methodist Church, died at Leesburg, Va. on the 13th, aged 

_ 72. He has taveled and preached 52 years. 


_can fully display its beneficent results. 

The Case of McLeod.—The argument on the writ of Ha-  Mail-Robbers Arrested.—Shelden McKnight, Postmaster 
|| beas Corpus in the case of Alexander McLeod was had in | at Detroit, has been on a tour of observation after mail-rob- 
the Supreme Court en Tuesday last, Chief Justice Nelson bers. He has found several packages of letters hid in sta- 
, and Judges Bronson and Cowan presiding. It was opened | bles, &c. at Clinton and at Cambridge, end incciee several 
by a very forcible argument by Mr. Bradley, junior counsel stage-drivers into custody. 
for the prisoner, who was followed by a brief speech from Mr. 
Wood, District Attorney for the County of Niagara and one of iF Hon. C. C. Camsrerixe, we thes, has intimated to 
‘the counsel for the People. Wittrs Hatt, Attorney Gene- | ‘be State Department his desire to be relieved from the post 
ral for this State, then made a powerful and eloquent plea | * Muister Plenipotentiary to Russia. 

“against discharging the prisoner and was followed by Josuva || (> Lrv1 Pratt (late Whig Editor) has been appointed 
_ A. Spexcer, one of the counsel for McLeod. He commenced | Postmaster at Plattsburgh, N. Y. in place of H. K. Averill, 
_ his argument on Tuesday and finished at 12 o'clock, M. on | | (Van Buren Editor.) Turn about. 


| Wednesday. It was a strong and most able effort. The av- | ————— : 
thorities cited by Mr. Hall were those of the older English | "2 Gen. H. W. Brxsox of Uniontown is nominated as 
, English wr:ters on jurisprudence ; Mr. Spencer went over the the Opposition candidate for Congress from the Fayette and 
whole ground of British law, and cited some most pertinent | Greene District, Pa. in place of Enos Hook, resigned. 
and conclusive precedents from the records of the Bombay (G7 J. B. Hazstep has been coneieend aceesten on 
courts. The case will not probably be decided befere the Castile, Genesee Co. vice John D. Landon, removed. 
close of the present term. ——$— 


| Statistics or Maixe.—The islat f Maine ha 
Arrival of the Ex-Honorable Charles F. Mitchell. —On | caused te be prepared a complete ew eal sapae — 
Monday evening, about 6 o'clock, that indefatigable and act- 
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tants (or Polls), Real Estate and State T f the 

ive officer of our Police, Robert W. Bowyer, arrived in this “ : , oir te 

. : ‘ , Towns and Counties of that State. We give the aggregates 

, city, with the Ex-Honerable Charles F. Mitchell in custody, 5 on © ounty : 

_in irens. Governor Seward of this State, having been ap-|| Counties. Polls. Real Estate. Tax. 
plied to, respectfully addressed the authorities of Canada, i BER ercenceccscecs - 9,114 7,832,241 22,516 46 
| requesting the delivery of the prisoner to the officer; and | Cumberland ........ et 966 11,503,040 33,481 43 
| those authorities having censented to his removal, Ofser | mee er ee ae ~ Santon oo : 
| Bowyer on Sunday morning set out from Montreal, with | Washingten ......... 5,331 3,183,683 9.285 96 

Mitchell in irons, and by dint of incessant traveling by steam, || Kennebec ........... 9,272 8,638,857 25,145 32 
arrived with him hither yesterday afternoon, as above stated. | Oxford ...--....---- 6,679 4,720,561 13,755 66 

| Mitchell was taken into the Police Office in irons, and ap- |! ae — cae Prey myo = 
| peared not only to be in excellent health and spirits, but ex- H oe 7.460 5,300,906 15.447 14 
hibited an air of confidence and unconcera, astonishing for || Franklin...........-. 3,453 2,655,689 7,736 68 
one in his fallen and desperate condition. He was infermed Piscataquis........+- — “aanaam sane = 
of the charge of forgery against him, and was locked upin |" "" *""" : — 
one of the cells of the prison for the night. There he will Total... ... 86,544 $69,246,288 $201,683 53 


| tae eute dupe ¢ upon the folly and criminality of | It is a little remarkable that, while the number of Ratable 
lis conduct, and to propare his mind for the dresdfel destiny ! Polls in the State appears to be but 86,544, the votes cast 
| that awaits him. Great praise is due to Officer Bowyer for | Thi for President last fall were 93,007: an excess of 6,453.— 
| bis seal, energy, enterprise and indefatigable exertion in pur | is argues that some people were more patriotic in the 
| eiegent arresting Mitchell, and brir.zing him in safety hither | I | matter of voting than in that of paying taxes, or getting in 
Gor trial he way of it. About 3,500 of this excess is in the two strong 
Auth-Stevery, Sal mere a a Ven Buren Counties of York aad Oxford, which lie along 


| erty party’ was held in this City on Tuesday and Wednes- | } the border of New-Hampchire. We proceme it is all right, 











however. 
day of last week, which James G. Bursey of New York | ‘ , 
pe nominate) Ay President of the United States, and | | _ The Aguicubaral Prodacte of Maine tact yeor wore os 
Tuomas Morris of Ohio (formerly U. S. Senater) for Vice Stowe: 
resident. I Busbels.|Sheep .......... 649,264 
- Wheat .......... 848,166/Swine .......... 117,386 
4 Death of a Member of Congress.—We announce with i Rye ....- eenene : oon 941) Wool, (lbs.)..... 1,465,551 
| pain the death of Hon. Caries Oare, M.C. from the Bed- | (y4ian Com----- | Oomaee yon #123, a7 
ford District, Pa. He died at his residence, Somerset, Pa. | Buckwheat ...... | 51,543 nek — 238.230 
| on the 10th, of a consumption which has preyed upon him for | Barley .......--- 355,161) Products of . $1,493,718 
many months past. His death leaves a vacancy in the new Potatoes ...... .-10,302,380 Do. : — 


| Wine, (galls.).... 
+ Seongeainmesey ~~ ed pee any oneal! i Wr raies) $1,800,683 
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Marrtaxp.—The deuble District of Baltimore City, An 
napolis and Ana Arundel Gounty, has elected two Whig 


Members of Congress in place of Carroll and Hillen, V. B. 

The vote is as follows : 

Baltimore City neal 777 a7) lente $ 

Annapolis ......-.- 189 193...... 114 118 

Ann Arundel (part). ecocee S32 mej. 32! 
Total, se far... .6,602 6,655.....6,612 6.616 | 


The remainder of Anne Arundel is Whig, and gave 228 
majority fer Harrison last fall. Kennedy and Randall are of 
course elected. 

In the IIld District, (Baltimore County, Harford, and part 
of Carroll,) James W. Williams, Opposition, is elected over 
Jas. C. Orrick, also Opposition. 

In the Ild District, Hon James Alfred Pearce, Whig, is 
elected witheat Opposition—Hon. Philip F. Thomas, late 
V. B. Member, having withdrawn before election. A Whig 


In the Vth District, Hen. William Cost Johnson, Whig, is 
reélected over Anthony Kimmel, also Whig. The Mail of 


this morning brings returns from Frederick County complete | 


and from Carroll, except one District. The maj. thus far 
for Johnson was 831. 

In the Vith District, returns from part of Frederick and 
part of Washington leave no doubt of the election of John T. 
Masen, Opp. over Edward A. Lynch, Whig, (in place of 
Hon. Francis Thomas, V. B.) 

In the Ist District, the candidates are Isaac D. Jones and 
and J. S. Cottman, both Whigs. No returns. 

In the Seventh District, Augustus R. Sellers, Whig, is 
pretty certainly elected over T. W. Somerville, Opp. 

The Maryland Cong. Delegation will probably stand six 
Whig and two Opp.—being a Whig gain of three, 


NE ACO D al 
Norts Caroit:sa.—The returns thus far received from 
the Special Election in this State last Thursday indicate the 
return of the following Members of Congress : 
District I. (Currituck, &c.) Kexseta Rarser, Whig, re- 
elected 


II. (Halifax, &e.) Jousx R. J. Daxter, Opp. over 


Wm. W. = ° Whig, by 40 maj. (Bynum's.) 
III. (Beaufort, &.) Epwarp Stasty, Whig, not 


opposed. 
IV. (Newbern, &c.) Wu. H. Wasninoton, Whig, 
ever Watson, Opp. Whig gain. 
V. (Wilmington, &c.) Gen. James J. McKay, Opp. 


not o : 
VI. (Warren, &.) M. T. Hawks, over A. Arring- 


Opposition. 
“ VII. (Fayetteville, &c.) We have supposed Gen. De- ” 


Berry, Whig, would be chosen; but the pa- 
rs say Betucse, Whig, has no opposition. 
une is not a Whig. 


. is elected over J. S. Smith, Whig. 
IX. (Guilford, &c.—Hill’s) Hon. A. H. Suerrerp, 
Whig, is elected over BD. S. Reid, Opp. A 
Whig gain. P 
X. (Rowan, &c.) Hon. Aszam Rexcugn, Whig, 
elected. A Whig gain, in place of Charles 

Fisher, (Calhoun. ) 

IX. (Lincoln, &e.) G. W. Catpwe tt, Opp. ‘obably 
XII. (Buncombe, &e.—Graham’s) James G and 
T. L. Chingman, both Whig, running very even. 
“ XIII. (Iredell, &c.) Lewis Wittiams, Whig, probably. 
The new Delegation probably stands 8 for the new Admin- 


o 


“oe 


istration, 5 Opposition—three Whig gain. 
—_—_——— 
Inpiaxa.—The a Counties in the IId District give 
following majerities for Congress : 
: pson, Whig. Davis, Opp. 
eee cove coco 00 maj. Sullivan ....... ccc -561 
DER ccccccscesDD CAM cocdes cocccccoce 1 
BAGS < cencce ons ---250 “ | Thompsonahead near. .600 


The remaining Counties will make little odds. 

lowing is the ag vote of seven principal 
Counties in the Fifth ae ~ Pea 
Fer Caleb B. Smith, regular Whig candidate........3,439 
“ Enoch McCarty, velunteer Whig ... 3,320 
“ Andrew Kennedy, 

In the VIIth District. Mr. Lane’s majority will be bounti- 
ful. We have heard the following majorities: 


Vermillion........ 317 for Lane. [No majority for Bryce, 
Parke ..........-308 de ? 3 
RAGGND.icsc:.cans 300 do have heard. ] 


The new Delegation from Indiana will therefore consist of | 


Dist. I. “Geo. H. Prorrrtt, W. IV. Jas. H: Cravens, W. 
“ Il. R. W. Tuomrsos, W. V. A. Kexxepr, Opp 
“TLL. Jeszra L. Warts, W. VI. Davip Wattacz, 

Vil. *Hewny S.Lawz, W. + Re-elected. 


There is « Whig gain of foor Members in the I1d, III, 1Vth || Rheades reported « bill regarding the Governor's recom- 
Splie coeveabae”)? wt thay have loot one in the Veh by the mendations in respect to mechanical labor in the State Pris- 


A misiake in the 
name, perhaps. 
VIII. (Raleigh, &c.) Gen. Rometvs M. Savuspens, 


THE NEW-YOREKER. 


Tenxesst8.—We have returns from this State sufficient 
| ensure the election of the following Members ef Congress: 
| Dist. I. Tuomas D. Anxoxp, Whig, in place of Wm. B. 

Carter, do. ji 

IT. Apram McCretray, . reélected—400 maj. | 
III. | 
v 


Josera L. Wittiams, Whig, re-elected—no Opp. |. 

- Hopxins L. Turney, Opp. re-elected. 

Wittiam B. Campari, Whig, re-elected. 

VII. Rosert L. Canutuers, Whig, in place of John | 
Bell, de. | 

IX. H. M. Warrerson, Opp. over T. H. Cahal, do. 

X. Aaron V. Brows, Opp. re-elected—no opp. 

XI. Cave Jouyson, PR: probably re-elected. 

XII. Mittos Brows, ig, in place of J. W. Crockett. |) 

“ XIIL. C. H. Wittiams, Whig, probably re-elected. | 


Pre EM i 
Kentucny.—The vote of the VI[Ith (Leuisville) District 
| for Congress is returned 4,842 for Sprigg and 4,677 for Field. 
| Sprigg’s majority, 165. Both Whigs. 

| In the III. (Bowling Green) District, the vote is— 
| For Joseph R. Underwood, 1V....3,924 Irwin 
| Both Whigs. Underwood's majority, 2,441. 

| Mr. Triplett (Whig) has 2,136 majority. 


VI. 


{ 








Viroixia.—It appears that Logan County—the last to be 
| definitively heard from—has chosen a Delegate (Clendenin) 
| who refused to vote for either Harrison or Van Buren last 
"year. So we take him out of the Whig column. The new | 
| House will stand 68 undoubted Whigs, 64 decided Opposi- | 
_ tion, and 2 (Bayly and Clendenin) who refused to vote for | 
either candidate for President. There is a clear Whig ma- | 
| jority of two in each branch of the Legislature and of course 
Sour in Joint Ballot. 
| The Senate has not been Whig before. Last year 16 to 
| 16; Heuse of Delegates 72 Whig and Cons. to 62 V. B. 





Massacuvusetts.—The total vote cast at the recent Spe- 
_cial Election in the Worcester District for a Member of Con- 
| gress in place of Hon. Levi Lincoln, resigned, is officially de- 
| clared as follows : 


' For Hon. Charles Hudson, Whig.........--.-+ +--+ 3,099 
*«  « — [saac Davis, Opposition. .........- 1,782 
* Rev. C. P. Grosvenor, Abolition ...... . - 333—2,263 
| Seattering 148. Hudson over all..........-...---- 836 


Jemmetiitiaainane 

Fieripa.—David Levy, Oppositien, has been elected 

i Congressional Delegate from Florida, through a division of , 

the Whigs. Those of West Florida veted for G. T. Ward, | 
while those ef East Florida generally supported the old Dele- 

| gate, Col. Chas. Downing. This allows Levy to run in be- , 

' tween them. 


The Counties of Leen, Gadsden, Jefferson, with parts of | 
Jackson and Franklin, give Ward 726; Levy 623; Down- 
ing 164. 





New-¥ort Aegislature. 

In Sexate on Thursday, after receiving petitions, Mr. 
Verplanck made a report on the amendments of the Assem- | 
, bly to the Appropriation bill. The joint committee unani-| 

mously report, Ist, not to concur in reducing the amount ap- | 
| prepriated ; 2d, to concur in limiting the amount of certifi- | 
cates of stock to be issued to $100 each; 3d, to agree in| 
| striking out the provision for a temporary 7 per cent. loan ;/ 
| 4th, not to concur in taking and of the canal fund $200,000 
before pledging it for payment of interest ; 5th, to concur in | 
‘ taking away the discretien of the Canal Commissioners to put | 
certain works under contract. Ali the recommendations | 
were immediately adopted by the Senate but the first, on 
which a deba ¢ arose, conducted by Senators Verplanck, Paige, | 
| Root, Sibley and Taylor, when the question was taken and 
| the Assembly's amendment was rejected: Ayes 9, Noes 16. | 


00 | In Committee of the Whole the Senate then resumed the 


| consideration ef the bill to extend the exemption of debtors’ | 


and 
2 





no new contracts shall be made, or existing con- 
cts renewed, for the employment of convicts in mechanical 


tra 
labor, beyond what is requi 
in the judge 7» 
OS The 2 Agents shall report to the Gove proceed 

> ts to rnor all i 
under this act, and such facts and opinions as may enable tix. 
Legislature to determine whether mechanical labor in the 
Prisons can be abolished witheut serious injury to the inter. 
ests of the State. 

4. Whenever any contractor shall fail to perform the con. 
dition of his contraet, the Agent shall cancel the same, and 
— of the convicts as provided in the first section of this 

iil. 
The bill was ordered to be printed. 
Mr. Root laid on the table the follewing concurrent resolu. 


for the support of the Prisons, 
ment of the Agents, without yielding any revexue 


* | tions : 


Resolved, by the Senate and Assembly of the State of New 
York, That one of the great and leading objects of the Fede. 
ral Union was to give to the country a National Currency. To 
be National, this ce must be «f equal value -in all its 
parts, else the payment of the dues of Government, and the 
“duties, impests and excises " cannot be ‘‘ uniform through. 


out the United States.” For that and other the 
Constitution prevides that “‘ Congress shall have the power 
te make al! laws which shall be necessary and for car- 
trying into execution all other vested by this Constitu- 


tion in the Government of the United States, or in any de- 
partment er officer thereof.” In of this power, 
and with a view to the object aforesaid, Congress, 
shortly after the organization of the present Federal Govern. 
ment, passed laws to establish a mint for the coinage of mo- 
ney, and te establish a Bank which might, with its branches, 
furnish a larger and more extensive, and more easily trans- 
mitted circulating medium of exchange, and which might 
also become a cheap and safe fiscal agent and depository of 
the public meneys of the United States. Both agents, the 
Mint and the Bank, created by the same Congress, and under 
the same inferential power, alike performed their respective 
functions. The one coined the money according to the fixed 
standard of value, and thereby furnished a certain and known 
basis on which the notes and bills of the Bank might rest, 
while the other furnished a widely extended paper circula- 
tion, resting ow the saree basis of a metallic currency, of » 
certain and known intrinsic value. Both of these agencies 
combined furnished the country with a currency equal in 
value in all parts, and adequate to all its fiscal concerns, and 
to the regulation of commercial exchanges throughout the 
United States. 

Resolved, That whenever the combined union ef the agen- 
cies aforesaid has been disturbed by the withdrawal from ci: 


' culation of the paper of the Bank, the currency of the Nation 


has become deranged and its uniformity destroyed. This 
fact alone incontestibly proves that in this widely extended 
and highly commercial country, a specie circulation with all 
the aid the State Banks afford cannot furnis an adequate 
and uniform National Currency. 

Resolved, That to give the Nation a sound and uniform 
Curreacy, a National Bank is necessary and proper as a de- 
pository of the public moneys, to keep them out of the reach 
of the Executive, “but im consequence of apprepriations 
made by law.” Therefore 

Resolved, That the Senators in C from this State 
be and they are hereby instructed, and the Representatives 
requested, to use their endeavors to procure the passage of » 
law incorporating a National Bank with sufficient capital, 
and so modified in the details of its charter. as to make it 0 
safe fiscal agent and itory of the moneys of the United 
States, and restore to country a sound and uniform cur- 
rency. 

The bill for exempting household furniture, &c. was then 
debated at some length, when the Committee rose. 

A Special Message was received from the Governor, trans 
mitting a message from Acting Governor Rutherford of Vir 
ginia, in reply to the last letter of the Governor of this State 
to Lieut. Gov. Patton, on the matters now in difference be 


| progerty, which was debated for a time and then the Senate || tween the two States. The Senate then adjourned. 


| adjourned until Saturday. ji 


| In Assempty on Thursday, the report of the Select Com. | 
| mittee on the bill to re-charter the North River Bank was de- | 
| Ayes 71, Noes 36. 
| Mr. O'Sullivan reported his bill for abolishing the punish- 


| meat of death, which was debated at eome length by Messrs. | 


| adjourned until Saturday. 
In the Senate on Thursday the Common School bill from | 


} 


} 


| On Saturday, after presenting numerous petitions, Mr. 


ons, providing as follows; 


Win Sin.s:a50i0..00s80cdal scene prengte: length and finally agreed to withont amendment: |) 


In Assemsty on Thursday, the subject ef bridging the 
Hudson at Albany was debated somewhat but no question 
taken. 

On Saturday, Mr. Simmons from the Judiciary Committee 
reported resolutions relative to an amendment to the Judi 
ciary system, which were ordered printed. 

A Message was received from the Senate announcing ther 


Opposition, so far as we | Simmons, Skinner, O'Sullivan and Holley, when the House || non-concurrence in the Assembly's amendments to the Gene- 
| ral Appropriation bill. 


Mr. Sears moved that the House re- 
cede from their amendments. The Heuse voted to insist on 


i the Assembly was passed with slight amendments in Com- || the first section: Ayes 66, Noes 32. After transacting some 
w | Mitte of the Whole, and reported to the Senate. 


other business of no general interest, the House adjourned. 
On Monday the Senate considered the General School bil. 
and struck out the section providing that a County Map shal! 
be furnished to each School District: 13 to 8. 
The Senate regeded from its nem-soncuzrence in the Ar 











sembly’s first amendment to the Intersal Improvement ar 
propriation bill : 

Arres—Messrs. Clark, Denniston, Dickinson, Dixon, Hunt, 
Hunter Johnson, Paige, Root, Scott, Sibley, Skinner, Tay- 
lor—13. 

Nors—Mesers. Furman, Hawkins, Hull, Humphrey, Lee, 
H. A. Livingstom, Mosely, Nicholas, Peck, Rhodes, Ver- 
planck, Works—12. 

So it is fully determined that $3,000,000 only shall be ex- 
pended on the State Works this year. 

The Senate refused to adjourn on the 20th: 15 to 11. 

The Assembly receded from its amendment reserving 
$200,000 from the Canal Revenue for the General Fund be- 
fore applying them te the payment of interest en the State 
debt. So the two Houses here came to an agreement on all 
the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. Kelsey made a report concerning the defunct City 
Bank of Buffalo and the impugned connection of L. F. Al- 
len, White and Latboof with certain transactions thereof. 
Mr. Townsend objected to this Report, that it was not the 
act of a majority of the Bank Committee. After some de- | 
bate the subject was laid on the table. 


Mr. Wood, of Fulton, reported complete the bill to en- | 
courage the Culture and Manufacture of Silk. Mr. Loomis | 
moved that the enacting claure be stricken out. On metien 
of Mr. French, the Previous Question was called, and the 
bill passed to a third reading: Ayes 55; Noes 20. 

The bills amending the Charter of the Seventeeth Ward 
Fire Insurance Co., and incorporating the Franklin Native 
Steel Co. were read a third time and passed. 

The bill authorising Albany to borrow $300,008 to aid the 
completion of the Railread thence to Beston waslost: Noes 
25; Ayes 70, (86 required). A motion te reconsider was 
made and lies on the table. 

On Tuesday, the Senate resolved to meet at half past 3 
P. M., to consider Gen. Root's resolutions in favor of a Na- 
tional Bank: also Gen. R.'s resolutions respecting the ap- 
pointment of Members of Congress to office, and the Vir- 
ginia controversy. | 

The bill autherizing the Corporation of this City to raise 
money ($1,160,000) by tax for the year 1841, was debated 
and passed as reported witheut a division. 

The bill to divide the County ef Genzsrr, and constitute 
of the Southern half the County of Wromine, was also read 
a third time and passed: Ayes 18; Noes 10. 

The bill to bring iato general use the Centigrade Ther- 
mometer wes rejected: Ayes 8; Noes 14. 

The bill to amend the Revised Statutes in regard to Com- 
mon Schools, (providing for County Superintendents, &e.) | 





was read a third time and passed: Nays 2—( Messrs. Paige 
and Strong.) 

The bill amending the charter of the Greenwich Savings 
Bank, of this City was passed. Adj. 

In the House, the Albany Bridge question was discussed 
throughout the Evening Session of Monday. Ne question 
taken. The bill looks dead. 


The Heuse was engaged a good part of the day ee 


ing its Rules, so as to facilitate the despatch of business.— 
The amendments proposed were adopted. 

The McLeod case was now taken up; Mr. Hoffman's 
amendment authorizing the Attorney General to enter a nelle 
prosequi was cut off by the Previous Question, and Mr. 
Swackhamer’s resolution, calling on the Governor for the 
correspoadence between the Federal and State Governments 
—being so modified by the mover as to require it, “ if not 
incompatible with the public interest,” was passed: Ayes 
88 ; Noes 4. 

On motion of Mr. C. Howe the Assembly voted to adjourn 
on the 26th inst. Adjourned. 

In Senate, on Tuesday evening, the Resolutions of Gen. 
Root in favor of a National Bank were discussed by the 
mever in favor of and Mr. Paige against them. Mr. A. B. 
Dickinson moved to add instructions favorable te the Re- 
peal of the Sub-Treasury Act, the Distribution of the Proceeds 
ef Public Lands, and the equal right and interest of all the 
States in those Lands. No questiontaken. Adjourned. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Sibley made an effort to get up the 
bill to exempt $150 worth of Household Preperty from 
Execution. Lost: 18 to 8. 

The Assembly bill relative te State Prisons was ordered to 
a third reading without dissent. 

The joint resolution from the Assembly in favor of Adjourn- 
ment on the 26th was taken up and so amended as to read 


r a . 


The Assembly dill relative to State Prisons was read « 
third time and paseed. 

Also several private billea—among them tho following : | 

To incorporate the Mutual Protection Life Insurance Com- | 
pany: Ayes 24. | 

To amend the charter of the Seventeenth Ward Insurance || 
Company: Ayes 25. | 

To incorpprate the Franklin Native Steel Manufacturing 
Company: Ayes 27. 

The bill establishing a Registry of Votes in all the Cities 
of the State was debated and referred to a Select Committve || 
to report complete. 

Mr. Sibley again attempted to get up the Household Ex- | 
emption bill, but the Senate adjourned. i 

In the Assembly on Tuesday evening the New-York City | 
Supply bill was received from the Senate and referred to the || 
City Delegation. | 

The Senate returned a bill for the preservation of certain | 
game with an amendment, striking out the provision that a 
man may kill on his own land. The Assembly concurred— 
36 to 33. So the bill passed. 








| 
| 


The Albany Bridge bill came up, and after a protracted || 


debate was indefinitely postponed: Ayes 87 ; Nees 21. I 

The bili repealing the law which prohibits Thompsonian | 
Physicians from collecting pay for their services was debated | 
and referred to a Select Committee to report complete. | 
Adjourned. \ 

On Wednesday, the bill authorizing the extension of the | 
Troy Railroad to Greenbush was debated and ordered to a | 
third reading. i 

On motion of Mr. O'Sullivan, the House took up the Re- |, 
port of the Select Committee on Capital Punishment in favor | 
of abolishing the Punishment of Beath, which was agreed to: | 
Ayes 57; Noes 52. So the bill is ordered to a third reading. | 

The bills providing for the completien ef the new State | 
Hall, extendinMaid to Columbia College, and amending the 


The bill relating to the Inspection of Sole Leather in New- | 
York was ordered to a third reading. 
Mr. French reported a bill om the subject of licensing the | 
sale of Intoxicating Liquers; and Mr. Robinson another. |, 
Laid on the table and five times the usual number ordered to | 
be printed. | 

The Common School bill was received back from the Se- 
nate, with amendments, which were generally non-concurred ! 
in, especially that striking out the provision for County Maps. | 
The bill was returned to the Senate. 

The bills to incorporate the Nautilus Marine, Mutual I’ro- 
tection, Sun Mutual and Schenectady Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, and the Buffalo Steam-Engine Works, were severally 
read a third time and passed. ! 

The bills authorizing the Albany and West Stockbridge ! 


| 


a», 156 
An incidental the impris- 
onment of having arisen between his Ex- 


Alexander 
cellency the Governor of the Canadas and the Executive of 
OPS SW? SR dt ee 
sembly. 

The Assembly is assured that under no circum- 
stances re pn bce wamey oe be entered into 
or permitted with the consent of this Department, the effect 
of which might be to compromit in the least degree the rights, 
dignity or honor of this State. 

WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

On motion of Mr. S. C. Hawxer it was laid on the table 
and ten times the usual number ef the message, with the ac- 


companying dosuments, ordered printed. 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The steamship Caledonia, Capt. McKellar; (of Cunard’s 
line) arrived at Boston at 6 o’clock on Wednesday morn- 
ing, in 144 deys from Liverpool, whence she sailed on the 
4th inst. 

The only intelligence of interest is of a negative charac- 
ter. Lhe President steamship has not been heard from ; and 
we fear all hope of her safety must be abandoned. She 
has probably gone down to the depths of the ocean, leaving 
none to tell the tale of her destruction ! 

The Acadia arrived at Liverpool on the 2d inst., in 14 
days 20 hours from Boston. 

The Americans in Liverpool held a meeting on the 2%h 
ult., to express their profound regret at the death of Presi- 
dent Harrison. Francis B. Ogden presided. 

The British Ministry were signally defeated on the 27th 
ult. upon their bill providing for the better Registration of 
Voters in Ireland, which was rejected: Ayes 270 ; Noes 291. 
This vote indicates a determination on the part of the Tc- 
ries to renew their struggle for power. They have been 
passive for some months, under the advice of Wellington. 

Lord John Russell on the 30th, gave notice of a motion 
to take up the general subject of the Corn Laws. He will 





| dames of Ge Gisenutsh Savings Beck, ware covevelly oo propose a fixed duty instead of the present fluctuating one. 
| ported complete, and ordered to a third reading. i 


The health of Prince Albert is very bad, and he is about 
to revisit Germany for its restoration. 

Commodere Napier is a great favorite with the British 
public. _ He will stand for Parliament at the next election 
for the parish of Marylebone, London. 

Sir George Arthor is to be made a Baronet for his services 
as Governor of Upper Canada. 

A Mr. Jeaner of Liverpool, formerly a respectable mer- 
chant at Charleston and New-Orleans, attempted to murder 
his wife and children on the 27th ult. on the pretext that they 
were better dead than suffering from peverty! One of the 
children escaped and gave the alarm, but on the arrival of 
the Police one of the sons wat found dead, and his wife 
shockingly weunded, so that she can hardly su. vive. Jenner 


| is of course committed for wilful murder. 


The deficiency in the British Revenue for 1840 is about 





Railroad Company to increase its Capital Stock, and the | $10,000,000. The Chancellor proposes to supply it by re- 
City of Albany to borrow $300,000 to loan said Company || ducing the duty on foreign Sugars, so as to admit them, and 


|| by reducing that on foreign Timber and imposing one on its 








2 o'clock of that day, and passed—Ayes 23; Noes 5. 


The vote rejecting the bill providing for the construstion of | 
the Northern Railroad was re-considered, and the bill refer- | 
red to the Railroad Committee to report complete. Adj. 

The following Message was received from the Governor: 


Executive Cuameer, Albany, May 19, 1841. || 

To the Assembly - 
In compliance with a resolution of the Honorable the As- 

sembly, | communicate a cepy of all the sorrespondence i} 


| which has taken place between this Department and the Ex- || 


ecutive authorities of the United States concerning Alexander H 
McLeod. 

I have the honor also to inform the Assembly that no ar- 
rangement whatever, of any kind, or for any purpose, has 
been entered into this Department with the Executive of the 
United States concerning that individual. 

The Assembly is further informed that the prisoner is now 
before the Supreme Court of this State on a writ of Mabeas 
Corpus, sued out, as is understood by himself, with a view to 
disc him from custody. This Department had no 
know or information concerning the application for said 
writ, the issuing of the same, or the action of the Court, ex- 
cept such as bus been obtained from the public newspapers, 
and is presumed to be in the ion of the Assembly. | 
The proceedings first became known to this Department 
when the prisoner passed through this city on his way to the 
city of New-York, in custody of the Sheriff, in obedience to | 
the writ of Habeas Corpus. The Attorney General of this | 
State was thereupon immediately instructed to resist the mo- 
tion for the discharge of the prisoner, and at the same time 
the President of the United States was respectfully informed 
that the appearance of the District Attorney of the United 
States as counsel for the pri was deemed iacongruous 
with his official duties and injurious to this State. The At- 
torney General is now engaged in the discharge of the duty 














eesigned him, 


Celonial rival. 

Ireland is the theatre ef renewed outrages, especially in 
the neighborhood of Tipperary. They are probably the last 
cenvulsive struggle of the spirit of violeace and discord. 
Meantime the Temperance Reform goes on gloriously. The 
falling off in the Whiskey manufacture in 1840 was nearly 
3,000,000 gallons! It will be more this. 

There is little change in the Money or Grain Market. 


| Cotton is dull and had submitted to a decline of 1-8 per 


pound. 
From China or India there are no later advices. 
Constantinople dates are down to April 7th. Nothing 
stirring. The Egyptian army has fully evacuated Syria. 
The plague is raging terribly at Alexandria. Great efforts 
are making by the Great Powers to reconcile Turkey and 


. 
eer deficiency in the French finances for 1840, ’41 and 
*42 is estimated at about $100,000,000! 

Leopold, King of Belgium, and consort, are in Paris. 

The birthday of Louis Philippe and the Duke of Wel- 
lington is the Ist of May. Wellington is 73. 

Mr. Walter of the London Times (Tery) has been return- 
ed to Parliament from Nottingham. Maj. 296. 

Among the distinguished personages recently dead, are 
the Spanish General Quiroga, Dr. Brown of Edinburgh, the 
Bishop of Worcester, Admiral Sir Charles Paget, Admiral 
Sir Lawrence W. Halstead, and M. C. F. Oudet, one of 
the French National Convention which condemned Louis 
XVI. to death. 























ef the last Session fer imposing taxes are referred to and the 
amount which will probably accrue from each source during 
the coming year is estimated. The following is the summary 
of his statements. The taxes under the act of Jan. 11, 1840, 
will ameunt to $1,200,000; those of May 4, 1841, $716,000; 
Auction and Commission duties, $110,000; Collateral In- 


heritance Taxes, $30,000; Tax en Writs $39,000; Tavern | 


Licenses $50,000; Taxes on Bank Dividends, $100,000; 
Hawkers’, Pedlars' and Brokers’ Taxes, $7,800. The amount 
of interest on the present debt will not exceed in any event 


1,950,000 dellars—leaving a surplus of tax revenue accord- | 


ing to the preceding estimates of nearly 300,000 dollars. 
Mr Reed earnestly repels the aspersions cast upon his State 
by those who either through iguorance or wanton levity de- 
clare that the State obligations will not be met. He promises 
also another letter showing further the action ef the State 
with reference to its credit. 


rr 


city by the announcement that on the 11th inst. the schooner || 
Mogul was found off the Jersey shore, abandoned, with holes | 
bored through her sides, and fast sinking. At the same time, 
a small boat loaded with men was seen pulling toward 
the shore. No satisfactory account has been given of this 
singular circumstance. The Captain is supposed to have | 
been concerned in the matter. A reward of $300 has been 
offered for his arrest. 
eemntitaatasin 

Fire at Toronto, U. C.—This city was visited on the 
night of the 7th by the most destructive fire ever known there. 
It broke out ina Steam Engine Foundry owned by a Mr. 
Andruss. The flames spread rapidly, and the whole bleck 


between King and Newgate streets was destroyed. Upward | 


of twenty-five dwellings, beside several business offices, were 
burned. The printing office of ‘ The Globe’ was among them. 
The amount of the loss is not stated. 


—— 
0” Bishop Exorayp left for Eurepe in the Brittania. 
OF” Ripe Cherries have appeared in Seuth Carolina. 


iF The Railroad Depots, Engines, &c. at Annapolis, 
Md., were destroyed by fire late on Monday night. 


————— 
03” Manx Howarp, Esq. has been appointed Postmaster — 
at Ann Arbor, Mich. vice C. Thayer. 


——_—_—— a 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Com. Wu. M. Cranz, to be a member of the Board of 
Navy Commissioners, (April 20th.) 
Wittus C. Lorp, Cellector, Wilmington, N. C., vice 
Lewis H. Marsteller. 
Asrauam Ivsxezr, Appraiser, New Orleans, vice Shel- 


don S. Clark. 
Post-Masters. 
Cuartes Mantis, at Chilicothe, Ohio. 
Cazes Feors, at Salem, Massachusetts. 
Nerryr B. Stacr, at Burlington, Vermont. 
Wittiam Cotriss, at Steubenville, Ohio. 
James H. Tcnser, at New-London, Connecticut. 
Jouxs Watt, at Winchester, Virginia. 








——— 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE GOVERNOR AND ae 


Oswtco—Samuel 
David P. Brewster, 

Jona N. Casey, of 
James Brown. 

Orstco— Albert > Worcester, Examiner in Chancery, 
in place of James Brackett, 

Mitchell the Forger.—This worthy is now in prison at the | 
Halli of Justice, preparatory te his trial. 


The Courier gives the following particulars of his esca 
It that on his flight from this city he went to hi 


berg Raiiroad Ofice, (for misleading any 
who might be in ht tr cation thant hn ok of 
pe broad brim hat with crape band, in which i 
spectacles, and with a ’s rule in || 


hie hand, . for four day days openly walked the streets of that | ports 


city, ly meeting persons with whom he was well ac- | 
=A left Philadelphia for New-York in the cars, | 
and went up the river in the steamboat Utica ; being all the | 


while in with persons whom be knew, but none of | 
whom him through his disguise. 
An incident at Troy, which shows the constant 


ante Sf Sores ee ae ae ane eave Sa 
laboring, while purchasing a stage ticket at that place, a per- 
standing behind him, read aloud from a new aper a 


Te 
in 
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Pewnstvania Fivancrs.—W. B. Reed, Esq. of the Pean- 
sylvania State Senate has written a letter in reply to an in- | 
quiry from the citizens of Philadelphia with regard to the | | Message from the Gevermer, transmitting a memo- 
sources of revenue in that State. The legislative enactments | 


4 whether manvfacturing operations cannot be introduced into 


* that far the | t ber of uf ing branches, and 
QessieiennstlDeaibidis endintes tes eet to tee’ at far argest number of manufacturing branches, an 


THE NEW YORKER. 









MECHANICAL LABOR IN THE STATE PRISONS. || Supreme Covart. the present term of the Su- 





IN SENATE............. May 7, 1841. lpm’ EES ton cae Eseecieiee ees s 
after ination, admitted as 
| rial relative tothe Mechanical Labor inthe State Counicliors, vig: a an 
Pri | ichard ount, 

i PEt: ee Executive Cuamaenr, Albany, May 1841. | — ?- W. Motcat GorectingSimhows, 
| The me moral herewish transmitted, concerning the griev- ——Sh -_—_ bared ag 7 ~ " 

ances of mechanics in c of thegnanufacturing ope- John Dikemas, jr. Francis G. Marbury, 

rations carried on in the State Prisons, has been = i| Dend E Cente 7 v % 
| to me with a request on the part of the * 4 wm, is utherferd, 

would lay the same before the I cheerfully com- | pames Barrow. jr. es Seven Seem, 
| ply with that request. | George S. Camp, | ct Q. Eldridge, 
| [have had occasion to express the epinion that the em- | Gouverseur M. ward Slosson, 
| ployment of the convicts in the occupations pursued in the | Lode &. Bete. o op B Sstite, 

prisons as it has hitherto been conducted, is injurious to the | Hanson wy _—, F. H. B. Bryan, 
| interests of those of our fellow-citizens engaged i in similar pur H rater | 8. Mule A. M. Watson, 

suits. At the same time there can be no doubt that it would | tk ayes, R. W. Townsend, 

not be wise or humane to depart from our system of combin- b hme Cove, a wy . 

ing hard labor with imprisonment and = in our peni- | James J. Ring John Phelp ; 

tentiaries. It appears to me, however, is avery preva- Joseph B. Wn right, A. C. Bradley, 

lent opinion, that no test has been made of the experiment Wy ukoop Packard J. Doolittle, 


The following gentlemen were at the samé time admitted 
as Attorneys, viz: 
Joseph C. Albertson, 
William F. Aldrich, 
Charies Anthoay, 


the prisens, differing from many now carried on there, and 
which would not conflict with the interests of any portions | 
of our fellew-citizens. To maintain the converse is to assume 


Andrew H. Hitchcock, 
Archibald Hilton, 
Griffin B. Malstead, 
Orlando 


| many of those which are the most im t and lucrative | Euyeh 3 eee William Petts, 

| in other countries, cannet flourish among us. Certainly there | Hosen @ Prowean. foo. 

| is no groand for such an assumption. On the contrary, with pe Sv. ett, James Mo: rog 
the increase of capital and aber, and almost without the oid | owes —— 

| of protecting duties, we are continually, although not _— | James 3 Bator, James O'Connell, 
cnlrging the scale of ovr man operations James C. Cs ae Se 

the cheapness of labor and other facilities in the State Prisons penser Wy Seem San & Peshedy, 

| are considered, it cannot be doubted that a system which Augustus W. — William R. 
operates injuriously by competition upon mechanical pursuits —-_ William E. Bramer, Beary i. Riker, 
now carried on in the State, might be made useful in intro- Dwight E. Clarke, John N. 

‘ducing those in which our fellow-citizens have not yet Fioneoees C. , wer By 4 ae 

| found sufficient inducement to engage. History shows that Isaac Dayton, Lemuel fi. Torry, jr 
in almost every country in Euroxe new branches of agricul- | Henry C. Dene Daniel Trembley, 


Thomas Jefferson . 


Francis W. T 
Christian 6. Eckel, a 


tural and mechanical industry have required and received Sameel J. Tilden, 


favor and encouragement from the government. This State 


. , Sylvanus 0. Gould, Wa. 8. Thayer, 
can give such encouragement, to sume extent, in the manner | Isaac A. Gates, Charles W. Torrey, jr. 
indicated, and certainly nene ought ment that when any Underwood, Edward Terry, 
new branch of business has been rendered profitable in the | Syivenes te Be John B. Watson, 
prison, our fellow-citizens will engage in it. | _ R. Scott, A Hamilton Wallis, 
If such an experiment could be successful, it is manifest | D. H. Hamilton, Rille Williams, 
that the public welfare would be promoted, inasmuch as we | Seagiee 6 8. moran, Peter E. Boafor 
_ should be relieved, in some measure, from dependence upon | yh UNS Mise. , Gooue ; 1 8 = 


foreign manufacturers. At the same time it is certain that Masons R. Wright, William S. Rowlead, 


| any abrupt and general change of the occupations of the con- | Chauncey F. Belknap, Willian North, 

|| vict weuld be followed by very injurious vences. Such | James H. Raymond, Wilham Barrett, 

| an immediate change, however, is not, I believe, contemplated , | camany f + — } ted Cuawaden, 

} y de Groot, 

or desired. Wpom consultation with the present agents of the | Stephen F. Covell, James Gridiey, 
prisons, I find reason to believe that some branches of the Edward Person, Justin Carpenter, 
| manafacture of silk might be successfully introduced, and | 4- Melean Gardner, 
that there are many descriptions of manufactures not now Jared N. Smith. 
carried on in this State which might be made profitable in 


the prisons. The prisoners are now maintained without aid Accripent.—The Caledenia lost one men coming out 
from the Treasury, and prebably no more favorable state of He fell overbeard forward of the wheel and was struck by 
circumstances will occur. I submit, therefore, whether it , the paddle and kiiled. 

may not be proper te provide effectually for enforeing exist- | 

ing laws ab to require the agents of the prisons to introduce 
from time to time other kinds of laber as far and as fast as 





Importast From Mexico.—By an arrival at New Or- 





| they can do se without violating existing contracts. 


Such a | 


| course would avoid all danger of reducing the revenues of 

| the prisons below the sum necessary for their support, and at ! 
|| the same time the question so interesting to the memorialists 

_ and the public at large may be safely vested, and the result | H 
|| made known from time to time to future Legislatares. I tor- 


| bear, however, from @utering into the discusion of the sub- | 
|| ject, because it has already engaged the attention of the Le- | 
| gislatare. 


WILLIAM H. SEWARD. | 





| Western Freights.—The rates ef freights from Pittsburg | 
of to Philadelphia have been reduced on the following articles : 

B. Ludlow, Senge On tatgyingen Flour to $1 25 per 

Examiner in Chancery, in place of Pork and Tobacco, 624 per 100 Ibs. 


bbl.; Cotton, 564; Bacon, Butter, Lard, | 


| leans the following Mexican news has been received : 


General Samara, at the head of 1500 men, from Tobasco 
and Yucatan, had advanced withie 40 miles of Vera Cruz 
A united force of Texian and Campeachians had taken 


the fort and bar of Tam 


In a norther, which rely prevailed along the Mexican 
cuast, many vessels are caid to have suffered. 
A Texian man of war schooner was wrecked 30 miles to 


|| leeward of Vera Cruz, and all hands lost. 


The New-York packet ship Uria is also said to be cast 


away near Vera Cruz. 


A Spanish man of war also suffered in the same storm. 
On the 26th of Apri!, a conducta of 1,200,000 dollars ar- 


| rived at Vera Cruz from the interior. 
Trade was very dull at Vera Cruz. 


No confidence existe | 


ee \| 

Slavers Captured.—A letter received here yesterday from 
H. Carroll, Esq., U. S. Consul at St. Helena, dated March | 
26th, 1841, states that five Portuguese slavers had just been 
_ brought in at St. Helena, having been captured on the West 
|| Coast of Africa by the British naval force on that station, 


among the people, as to the stability ef the government. 


[N. O. Courier 
b ________________] 


From Texas-—By tae arrival of the steamer Neptune 
dates have been received at New Orleans from Galveston up 


H with upwards of one thousand slaves on board. The slaves i to the 2d inst. The Austin papers state that a skirmish took 


where afr having procured chet wt dw Pit | Md ner ldo tS. Holm gnd remained cure ub | place near Lardo, on te th of Apri between a company 


[New Bedford Mercury. | of Texian spies, under Capt. Joka Cc. Hays, and « marauding 
me - aso nn worn’ | party ef Mexicans, which resulted im the total defeat of the 

¢ Exploring Expedition.—Capt. Lawrence ship 

sen nistees of i n fora the Pacific C ys | _. The Mexicans were about forty in number, of whom 
a the U.S. brig P Porpoise, Capt. Ringgold, at Tahita, || three were killed, a number wounded, and twenty-five taken 
Jan. 26th, to sail on a cruise the nextday. The Porpoise | prisoners. Most of the horses, arms, &c. were also taken 
had visited many of the Fegee Islands, und several others | The spices consisted of twelve Americans and thirteen Mexi- 
not laid down in the charts ; officers and crew all well. cans, none ef whom received any injury. 

iH ———— 





Postmaster General has effected an arrangement with the | 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Railroad Company to transport 


es oe 
the conviction that York, arrive in Baltimore about 8 o'clock, A. M., and in this 


The arrangement is to go into operation thisday. [Nat. Intel. 





————— 
New Marit Arraxcement.—We understand that the | 


timore about midnight, or upon its arrival from 


Military Convention.—At the Military Convention of dele- 


| gates from the several sections of Connecticut held at Hart- 
the Great Eastern Mail agreeably to the schedules of the ford on the 6th inst., Gen. Gro. C. Witsow of New-London 

veer bom leave Philadel md | was elected President, and resolutions were adopted cen- 
'| suring the exclusive appointment of officersin the Army from 


bat such was not the case, he in the train of cars which arrive about 11 o'clock, A. M. | West Point graduates, declaring that the expenses of the mi- 
eSduuns dujant ter an tuob as noon on the same day. pres iter the U.S. Government, and sug- 
gesting sundry amendments to the militia laws of the State. 





by 








NEW-YORK. 


"*.* By the steamship Caledonia we have received Four new 
Parts of Baraaby Rudge, which shall be given in our next. 


(c” In bestowing a merited castigation on a compilation 
of disasters by fire and flood, appropriately illustrated, enti- 
tied ‘‘ The Tragedy of the Seas, or Famine, Fire, Ship- 
wreck,’’ &c. we reflected severely upon the house of Col- 
lirs, Keese & Co. whose imprint appears in the copy sent 
us as publishers. We have since learned that the book was 
never published by them, and that the insertion of their 
names was the unauthorized act of the real publishers in a 
nei hboriag city. We make this statement in justice to the 
eminent house above named, as we believe its members 
would be deterred alike by principle, taste, and self-respect 
from undertaking the publication of such a volume. 


=. 











PsycnoLocy: Or A View or tue Human Sour; Adapted for the 
Use of Cae Rev. Faepericx A. Ravcn, D. P. Late 
a +4 College, Pa. Second Edition. New-York, 
M. W. 

The want of a text-book in the departments of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy has been long and severely felt by all who 
were called to give instruction upon these subjects in our 
higher Schools and Universities. The works of Locke, 
Stewart, and other prominent English and Scotch Meta- 


physicians have been extensively used, although we appre- | 


hend that by reason of their manifold defects and palpable 
unfitness for introduction as sufficient text-books, they have 
heretofore rather been received because nothing better has 
been offered, than welcomed as all that could be desired. 
Within a few years past, moreover, there has been a con- 
stantly strengthening conviction among our best thinkers and 
mest profound psychologists, that the fundamental principles 
on which their systems are based are untrue; and that some 
of their doctrines—these, too, the most essential to the in- 
tegrity of their schemes—when carried out by strictly logical 
processes which admit ef no refutation, lead inevitably to 
conclusions from which Reason and Conscience shrink with 
an involuntary abhorrence. They were thus carried out by 
Hume ; and the results to which he arrived, by a process, too, 
the strict accuracy of which no one could question, has per 
haps done more than any other single circumstance to direct 
the closest attention of the ablest and most theughtful minds 
to an investigation of the principles on which his super- 
structure ef scepticism had been builded. 

Much had been accomplished toe in awakening a desire in 
the public mind for a sounder and more spiritual philosophy 
by the labors of earlier writers on this subject. The efforts 
of that distinguished scholar and divine, Rev. James Marsu, 
D. D. by intreducing into this country the works of Corr- 
nipok, and by spreading abroad and enforcing both by oral 
instruction and a strong, eloquent pea the philosophical prin- 
ciples of which he was the great English champion, assisted 
as they were by the later zeal and energy of Br. C. S. Hes- 
xy, and the less indirect but not less efficient teachings of 
many others in the same department, were especially instru- 
mental in preparing the minds of our higher literary public 
for a favorable reception of a new work upon this branch ef 
intellectuul inquiry. 

The treatise of Dr. Ravcu was in many respects admira- 
bly adapted to satisfy this general desire. He came to us 
from Germany—the land which had come to be widely re- 
cognized as one of high thought, unequaled scholarship and 
the most profound philosophy. He brought much of its bet- 
ter spirit with him; and while his firm faith in the truths of 
revelation secured him from the fatal influence, and wild dreams 
of Pantheism and the Atheistic Philosophy, much of its 
strength and spirituality had exercised a controlling influence 
over his mind. 

On many accounts his treatise richly deserves the welcome 
it received. The subject which it discusses is one of sur- 
passing interest and importance to the educated mind; and 
the truths which it embodies are of general and permanent 
interest. The spirit of a better philesophy than has been 
generally received among us shines through it, and it em- 
braces a great amount of valuable thought. 

Still it is pot entirely faultless, ner indeed can we think 
that it deserves the full meed of praise that has been bestow- 
ed upon it. Especially as a text-book for the use of Cel- 
leges, for which it was particularly designed, it contains many 
serious defects. We have not room to give them in detail: 
brief netice of a few of the most prominent will therefore 
cenclude our remarks. 

The first essential requisite in any text-book is that it dis- 


LITERARY—DOMESTIC 









of the lessto the more general throughout. In this the Psy- 
chelogy of Dr. Raccn is sadly defective. At first, to be 
sure its Method would seem to be very good; the leading 
division into Anthropolegy and Psychology is very proper, and 
the line of distinction between them is well preserved. The 
general range of its topics is such as readily indicates the 
German education of the auther. Many of these topics, too, 
are very well treated, and contain very valuable remarks and 
distinctions that are new to the mere English reader. But 


nor are his thoughts developed in so orderly a manner as 
could be wished. The leading distinctions in Psycholegy, 


play perfect learnes of method and «ditnctsordiaton | thorough-going method thet chouldigive unity and eystem to 
| 
| 


in the details of his method he is by no means so distinct, | 





: 157 


the whole, putting every thing ia its place and giving to the 
parts their relative value would make it very useful book. 
But this the author seems not to have been well qualified to 
de. He shows neither the systematizing character of the 
better German writers nor the sound judgement of the Eng- 
‘lish in an adequate degree, but a mixture of the faults and 
excellences of both. 








| Poems, sy Wiitum Hewry Buaveicn. 1 vol. 248 12 me— 
Philadelphia : J. M. McKim. a Petman. 


New-York: Wiley 
The Poets of this country—and, we presume, of all coun- 
| tries—bear about the same proportion te the manufacturers 


| of bad verses that the priests of the true faith did to those of 


even where we find by occasienal remarks that the author | Ba#l in the daysof Elijah. Some rhyme-collectors make the 
had made them in his own mind, are not made prominent | "umber vf our bards three or foar hundred; severer critics 
enough, nor are they placed in a sufficiently obvious relation | reduce Pes Sry but we care not how rigidly the 
to such as ase subordinate to them. Thus what pertains to | list be pared down—it cannot henceforth be perfeet unless it 
the sensuous is not kept sufficiently distinct from what be- _ inclode the name of Wittiam H. Burisicn. The evidence 
longs to the higher intelligence and will. In the latter part to sustain this position is found abundantly in the volume be- 
of the book, particularly, there seems to be a want of accu- , fore us. Its most striking characteristic is manly vigor and 
rate discrimination and of steady adherence to leading dis- , directness—in other words, sincerity. The reader feels that 


tinctions. 

In its Language and technical terms the author has per- 
haps done as well as could be expected of a foreigner liable 
of course to be influenced by one or two authors in the choice 
of his terms. This is a very difficult matter to manage sat- 
isfactorily even by a therough master of the English; for we 


| have no good terminology for either Psychology or Logic.— 


These departments of study have been so little cultivated, 
that all the terms we use are, in their general acceptation, 
vague, and it is exceedingly difficult to know what ones to 
select for the conveyance of precise thoughts and as strict 
terms of art. There is an instance of the author's misap- 
prehension in his use of the word conception to mean a re- 
produced image of sense. It is so employed by Stewart and 
a few others, but by the older writers generally and by Logi- 
cians at all times, it has been used to express a generalized 
| product of thought, and pertains to the understanding rather 
|} than the se imaginati Nor is he uniform ia thus 





|| employing Stewart's sense of the term ; for while he gives i 


this sense very distinetly in ene or two passages, yet in oth- 


language, he uses it in its more proper sense, as expressing 
the generalizations of the understanding. The memory he 
uses in a more confined sense than is authorized, as express- 
ing the mere association of words with the thing signified by 
them. The word reason he uses vaguely, and the word un- 
derstanding scarcely at all in a technical sense. 

As te the genera! doctrines of the work, there is much in 
the author’s views on almost all subjects treated that shows 


Many thoughts are interspersed which come from the best 
| schools of German philosophy, and which ought to have 
|| been so presented as to form principles of method both for 
| the auther and the reader. Bat the faults of methed and 
want of skill in grouping and arranging his thoughts, are 
such as often to give more prominence to what is of little or 


his attention. The acknowledged attempt te combine and 
reconcile the more pepular views of psychology prevailing in 
this country and derived from the sensual philosophy with 


confusion, both of matter and method, and to the want of unity 
in both. A fear of not gaining the ear and sympathy of an 
the garb of English philosephy than was compatible with 
the clear exhibition of his own higher views. But with 
much of the depth ef the German schools, in the scattered 


thoughts referred te, there is also something of German 
weakness: we meet with here and there a remark betraying 


ef this has been remedied in the Second Edition. 


have had no system clearly thought out and influencing all 


aggregated remarks upon each topic derived some from 











appreciated at their real value by any class of readers. A 


ers, as in his account of language and afterward of written | 


the rich sources from which his materials were drawn. | 


ne value, and it must be difficult even for a teacher to bring | 
out and make distinct te the scholar what is most worthy of | 


his own German system, probably led to a great deal of the | 


American public, perhaps led the author to assume more of 


what the English and Scetch writers always laugh at as pe- _ 
culiarly German. It is but just to say, however, that much 


The great defect of the book is that the Author seems to | 


along the arrangement of his thoughts, but to have merely _ 


English and some from German sources. Considering the | 

models he had before him in Fries, Schultz, Heinroth, &c. | VED en.. je. 
a ‘| are these 88) } 

and the abundant materials at command, he ought to have i Se thet they Sood op i _ brighter 

made a better boek. As it is, it can hardly be used asa text- | 

book and the really valuable thoughts ic contains will not be | UG ‘The Signal of Liberty,’ an Abolition paper, has just 


he is admitted te the unstudied communion of an ardent, 
honest, aspiring heart. Not that these poems lack grace— 
far from it—but theirs is the grace of free, natural, earnest 
expression—it was not imparted by elaberate polishing. As 
| a record of true, native, lefty impulses and noble thoughts, 
} this volume will take a high rank in the estimation of judi- 
" cious readers. 
Very many of the pieces composing it were published by 
us originally in The New-Yorker, (signed ‘V. G. A.’) and 
* will thence be remembered by thousands. Of these are 
|* Elegiac Stanzas,’ ‘ June,’ ‘ Beggars,’ ‘1837,’ ‘ Evening 
Hymn,’ ‘ The Fever-Stricken,’ &c. Of these we need not 
* speak ; and some others we have copied from time to time 
from other publications. The following, we believe we have 
not before pubiished. 
HOW SELFISH ARE OUR TEARS. 
How selfish are our tears! 
Mine weuld not be repressed when first I learned 
Thy radiant soul bad to its home returned, 
Earth's pain, and wil, and fear 
Behind thee cast, as from its cumbrous clay 
The spirit leaped exultingly away ! 
Was it for thee, sweet friend ’ 
y yee pty ty et =p cheeks were wet, 
my days darkene a vain regret, 
’ “a sorrow without end ? 
No—for I knew that thou hadst found thy rest 
* Where gleam the ‘many mansions’ of the blest! 
Yet from my spirit passed 
Gladness when thou wan hope was dead— 
From the green earth, with thee, had beauty fled— 
The sky was overcast 
tterings were alone of wrath 
And the sick sun shone dimly o'er my path. 
Wo! for the heart which lays 
Its all of love upon an earthly shrine ! 
Its altar as as was — pla 
e bright ope wi ys 
Around the ruins fade in cold despair, 
Leaving a double desolation there. 
Too well I loved thee !—ay, 
y a it idolatry—the np, Gohan a 
‘ermastering passion '—but gone e, 
i 1 te thy home on high ! 
Oh, selfish serrow !—for my tears are shed 
Not for thy sake, beloved : Thou art not dead ! 
Thou art not dead! The light 
Which shone around thee ere thy werk was done, 
The grave quenched not: in re be the sun 
It beams with lustre bright, 
Caught from the ‘Great White Throne,’ whose steps before, 
Anthems of praise resound fer evermore! 
or The eaeeast and 
sorrow unassuaged, care, 
And the heart's oo i A meagre share : 
These enter not the tomb! 
The dead sleep sweetly im their narrow bed,— 
Why should the tear above their dust be shed ? 
hake Canst thou mst — + 1—thou, 
ear caught greedi iutest tone, 
bet tenes eet Ceapenabes to way own? 
I kneel and lift my brew 
To thy faint star light, and with fe-vent prayer 
Whisper thy name to the caressing air! 
In vain—I list in vain 
For the low answer which was wont to thrill 
My heart like life !—that tone of love is still, 
Never to wake again! 
Yet from thy starry mansion, it may be, 
Thine eye still lingers lovingly on me ! 
Then will I gird my soul 
| With calm endaranee, and await the time 
When I may meet thee in a happier clime, 
Where grief hath no control! 
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|, been started at Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. * 
tnuggneaialll TO THE ietenseunn er Evrere in THE freveeste, | 


sentative phenomena. This is the great point in any histo- 

LAF RAS. In two ao ge gm ry; for the unseen is always of mere power and higher im- 
thers, 82 Cliff street. port than that which in any case is visible, for it gives to 
Another ‘ great, good book’ from the Metropolitan press! || :his its life, and without it, indeed, this could never be made 
We hail it as one among many. omens of goed to the cause | req] and tangible. The character of no age has been so gen- 
of sound’ learning and of a pere, life-giving, beneficent lite- || orally misunderstood as that of the Middle Ages. Spiritual 








course of education, to the physical sciences: this tendeney, 
he maintains, is teward materialism: the mind wholly occu- 
pied by things seenand tangible, acquires a disrelish for that 
higher werld of thought, which, though unseen, is far more 
real and substantial than the natural things eround us. The 
writings of the Ancients are appealed to as rebuking this 








rature. It heralds a day which promises better things than | influences were then at work, fulfilling their mission as truly 


the trashy novels and enervating stimulants of unworthy ap- | and as werthy of study as any that have preceded ur grown i 


petites which have so far usurped the seats of knowledge | out from them. Thus was there a high faith, blind often- 
and defiled its fountains for some years past. We are not i times and superstitious, but in its nature noble, elevating and 
among those mentioned by our author at the opening of his . jnfinite—and an earnest though not always clear insight into | 
second volume, who are evermore complaining that all learn- | the deepest secrets of nature and the soul, of which after 
ing and science are verging towards extinction ; we are not |) ages have not so much as dreamed. There is great truth in | 
disposed to say with them that ‘none remain of the mighty; || the remark of Carlyle that ‘ we call these Ages dark beeause 
phe race of giants is no mere; the lights that have been ex- |, wee have not light enough to read them.’ 
inguished burn in no other hands; we have fallen on evil || The remaining contents of Mr. Hallam’s work cannes | 
days, when letters are no longer in honor with the world, | even be referred to separately within the brief limits of a 

nor are they cultivated by those who deserve to be henored.’ | notice. The literature of each country in Europe during 
But whatever may be its cause, the tendency of our literature | each successive period is examined in detail, giving brief | 
for some years past has been downward: her higher and |) critical sketches of each production of any importance and — 
mere honorable courts have been nearly deserted, and nag l biographical notices of the preminent authors. The criti- 
much the least honored : high, profound learning, deep phi- |, cisms of the great productions of English literature are 

leneghy, and ‘wely cloveted postry, are net cultivated ond | written with viger and clear discrimination, although with 

sree pa bmn : a es cuaeaaren | no very philosephical apprehension of their real ergs 
minds > I : : ‘ : ius.— 

mound aivectcowesenon aiken ue] tO tenn, ances ee ee 
pression from a hasty and narrow view of the field of litera- t of perhaps more value than the others, because they give us | 
ture ; but if our belief is not true to its fallest extent, there i some knowledge of works of whose existence we might net i 
” enough ground of complaint to authorize vigorous exer- | otherwise be aware, and to which, considered merely with 
tiens in devising and applying a remedy. | reference to their own merits, no great importance is attached. 

A History of the Literature of any age or country, is a | 


ial isl | The whole work is one of great value to the general rea- | 
pe due , — met oon, ont SeNEY F der; and even the philosephical student—although he may 
deeds—of national or personal exploits—of mere ‘ move- || 


ments in space,’ as Carlyle might call them; but it gives the 


! masterly development of great principles—will neverthelesss | 


| spirit and teaching a higher wisdem. 

Of the remaining contents of the Iris, the paper on Dante 
is written with the most strength and critical ability, and a 
brief essay on the ‘True Spirit of Poetry,’ displays an ele- 
vated morality. C. Donald McLeod centributes a brilliant 
but affected and unpleasing tale, and the story of ‘ The Irish 
Pedlar’ is continued. Of the Poetry ‘The Harper's Bridal 
Seng,’ ‘ The Grave of Prayer,’ and the piece entitled ‘Gen 
tle Star,’ are among the worthiest. ‘ Paphian Flowers’ lack 
poetry, sense and rythm. The Critical Notices of the Iris 
are written with care and ability. 


SSS —-— 


Hevex Fieerwoop. By Cuancorre Exizasetu. Joha 8. Taylor 
and Co. 141 Nassau-street. 


This is the title of a very pleasing story written with ease 
| and vivacity, and developing and enforcing in the course of 
| narrative many excellent truths of high moral and religious 
importance. It is an English work apparently written mainly 
for the purpose ef displaying the horrid evils connected with 
the factery system in that country. The immoral and de- 
grading influences to which those, especially of the young, 
who are there eonfined, are daily exposed are depicted in 


i vivid and striking colors. The tale is full ef interest and 
awakens theughts in the mind which may lead to per- 
} 


manent good. 
Tue Gras's own Boox. By Mrs. Curios. 
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be disappointed im finding minuteness of detail instead of | This is a little book prepared for the amusement and in- 


struction of children, containing a variety of Games, Puzzles 


history ef the Mind’s development: it seeks to disclose the | 


origin of every science, the influence it exerted, the means 
employed fer its cultivation, and the causes, physical or in- 
tellectual and moral, which have influenced its condition.— | 
This is ever the most important portion of the History of || 
any people; for it is this which constitutes their growth, ), 
which is their life, and without a knowledge of which no- | 
thing can be known of their true character, their influence | 
spon the Pregress of the race or the destiny they themselves | 
will be likely to attain. il 
But as this is to the philosophical student the most impor- | 
tant of all histories, so it is by far the most difficult of execu- | 
tion, and the one least often successfully accomplished. In- || 
deed it has not often been attempted in Engiand, although | 
the names of Bayle, Heathcote, Warton and Alexander || 
Chalmers, are readily suggested as those of men who have | 
made efforts more or less successful to illustrate some par- | 
ticular branch of literary history. But their works, like the | 


|, find in its pages a great amount of interest and instruction. 


| and instructions for making play-houses, and sundry other 


We sincely rejeice that it has been added to the long list of | matters which childrea might wish to know before they had 
valuable republications which have been recently issued in | learned to rend, but hardly after. It is embellished with a 
our city, and trust that the enterprise of its publishers will | “*°Y of woodcuts. 
not be cheated of its due reward. | Lncroass on Pansnococr, By Geenoe Comer, Esq. 
nyo gS nema This is the third edition of a collection of the Lectures 

Woo a eines. No. VIL May, 1541. Published || delivered by this celet 1 Phrenologist while in this coun- 

This is a rich number of one of our best Monthlies. We | try some few years since and published at the time in full in 
always gratefully welcome its appearance upon our table, | the New-Yorker. The Reporter Andrew Boardman, Esq. 
certain that it will contain something distinguished from the | who publishes the work bas prefixed to it aa introductory 
mass of Magazine literature, by the fact that it is sare to re- | ay’ and a historical sketch of the circumstances under 
pay the labor of perusal. Its spirit has been eminently elas- | which the Lectures were delivered. The book is printed on 
sical, highly and earnestly though not controversially reli- | very poor paper and is not got up in a very pleasing style. 
gious, and well fitted to remedy in some degree, a grievous | ” x Sete, i Png ae hg 

; " : \ HARGE b’Arraines Te TExXas.— eden 
i —— our sy oo — er tiamemaae “appointed the Hon. Joseph Eve, of Kentacky, Charge to 

Learn e Republic of Texas. 


felt by the hate of aed tel : is is an important appointment, 
t by great body of those engaged in pursuits. | and it has been bestowed a firm and inflexible pa- 








great majerity of those produced in Germany, France and Its outward form has been studied and mastered; but its pre- | triot—one who will in all stations and conditions maintain 












Italy, were occupied almost exclusively with unimportant de- 
tails or frivolous disputations, and resembled rather vast 
store-houses for the collection of facts than well-digested his- 
torical compends. In Germany, perhaps, mere than any 
other country, has this department of literature received atten- 
tion. And even their productions were histories of particu- | 
lar sciences, rather than of general, universal literature.— | 
Thus of their most eminent writers Bouterwek undertook | 
poetry and pelite letters; Buhle speculative philosophy ; \ 
Kastner the mathematical sciences ; Sprengel anatomy and | 
medicine ; Heeren classical philology: Eichhorn alone | 
seems to have attempted a general survey of the whole. H 
Ha acm is too well known as a historian to require any 

notice of his general ability or of his profound and éxtensive | 
learning. He has brought together in this History of Lite- | 
rature a vast amount of information with regard to the pro- — 
gress of literature and the cultivation of learning in Europe | 
during the three centuries intervening between its dawn after _ 
he night of the Middle Ages, and the ona of te phony ta 
he age of Elizabeth. His work opens with a brief sketch 

of the general state of literature in the Middle Ages; he 
gives a very clear, though neither compleve nor wholly taith- | 
ful account of the writers and productions of that period—at | 
the close of what is generally known as the ‘ Dark Ages’ of ; 
the world’s history. Here, however, is discovered the pre- 


priori, whicht he soul gees forth and anticipatee—nosubstan- | 


|| wailing and life-giving spirit, its profound philosephy and 
‘high sublimity, are matters much more frequently praised 

than understood. The papers of the Iris, of which a large 
| share have been more or less nearly connected with classical 
|| subjects, have been of an opposite character, and the present 
number contains an article entitled ‘Spirituality of the An- | 
cient Philosophy,’ which sufficiently evinces the mastery of | 
the pen engaged in this department of the Magazine. It | 
maintains that in the writings of Plato and other Greek Phi- | 
losephers, there is much more of what may be called spirit- | 
ual religion than in the productions of many of our modern | 
Metaphysicians and Theologians. The writer speaks mest || 
disrespectfully of the greatly lauded ‘inductive philosophy’ H 
of these latter times, maintaining its utter absurdity when ap- | 
plied to ethics, theology and mathematics, and that even | 


higher than inference or strong probability, because matter | 
itself not existing necessarily, none of its laws can be neces | 
sary or immutable.’ In the process of reasoning, unless | 
there is something more than mere induction—something a_ 


tial advance, far as the mind is concerned, is or can be 
made. The writer proceeds to show that Plate’s philoso 
phy was of « far higher order than this, and concludes by | 
some very eloquent and instructive remarks on Cas euagocte | 





vailing defect of his work, which may be detected, and which | 
j deed to a thoughtful observer stands forth most prominently 
ia every portion of it; while he gives a reasonably extended 
sketch of the werks and their authors, he fails to catch or at 
Jost does not present with sufficient clearness and ferce the 
grat principles and the guiding spiritual influences under 


of philosophy and religion. 


| the honor of his country. 


Temperance in this City.—A valuable auxiliary to the 
| cause ef temperance has recently been formed in the city, called 
| the ‘Washington Temperance Benevolent Society.’ It has 

been organized but about six weeks, and already numbers 
among its members many reformed drunkards. We attend- 
ed one of their weekly meetings on Monday evening, at the 
corner of Chrystie and Delancy sts. The President of the 
Society, William A. Wisdom, was in the chair; appropriate 
resolutions were intreduced and brief addresses were made 
by several individoals who within a few weeks have been 
snatched from the slough of drunkenness and misery. They 
were mostly seamen and mechanics, and their ‘ experience’ 
was told without any of the graces of eratory, to be sure, but 





| ten employed with natural sciences it ‘can never mount | with the first requisite of all eloguence—plain, straight-forward 


earnestness and sincerity. Quite a number of new signatures 
to the pledge of abstinence from all that can intoxicate were 
obtained. The grand object of the Sosiety as stated in the 
Constitution, is to ‘relieve the poor drunkard, and lead him 
by acts of mercy and kindness to refermation and union with 
them.’ 


——ES 
i” The toils on the New-York State Canals for the second 
week in May were $91,129 52; do. in 1840, $53,681 79: 
Increase $37,447 79. The total excess so far over the re- 
ceipts of 1840 is no less than Sizty Thousand Dollars. 





The leading article in the Iris is written in the same spirit, 
and, we are sure, by the same hand. It is upon the ‘ Aims 
of Science,’ and condemns with unqualified severity the preva- 





which these results up and stood forth as their repre- 


|) cating itself by its fruits! 


Friends of Internal Improvement! our policy is nobly vindi- 


lent disposition to make all knowledge and study subservient | 0" In consequence ef the death of Maj. Havontox of the 
to some immediate physical advantage. There is at present | Boston Atlas, Wittiam Maypan and Tuomas M. Baswer 
a prevalent disposition to give a great preponderance in a | have become sole Editors and Proprietors of that paper. 
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Che Anniversaries. 


The anton Dae aT Society celebrated 
its twenty-fifth on Thursday, the 13th instant, at 
the Broadway Tabernacle, Hon Jon» Cotton Smit, Pre- 
sident in the Chair, A chapter of the Bible was read and 
the President meade an eloquent and impressive address. 
The report of the Treasurer was then presented ; the whole 
amount of the receipts during the year was stated at $118,- 
260 41, being an increase of $21,505 on the returns of last 


year. Of this $9,747 were from legacies. The Correspond- | 


ing Secretary, Rev. J. C. Bricua™ presented the Report of 
the Board of Managers, of which the following is a summary: 
Since the organization of the Society through its efforts 
nearly 3,000,000 Bibles and Testaments have been sent forth 
and means furnished for publishing not less than 300,000 
copies mote in foreign languages. They have been published 
in five Indian tongues, in seven of those spoken in Europe, 
in five of those used in Asiatic Turkey, in seven of those 
of India, in the Chinese, the Hawaiian, the Sandwich Islands, 
and in the Grebo tongue on the west coast ef Africa. Means | 
have also been furnished for the purchase and distribution of | 
the scriptures in as many as twenty additional tongues, mak- 
¢ something like fifty in which they have directly and indi- 
ecuy gore forth to the world. In the course of the year 400 
persons have become life members and life directors, and 19 
new auxiliaries have been founded mostly in the Western 
States. The whole number of Bibles and Testaments prinued 
during the year is 166,875; the number issued during the 
same time is 150,202, showing a decrease of 8,096 on the 
former Report. The distribution ef Bibles with the amount 
received in return has been apportioned as follows : 








rp —_ Copies of Amount 
Maine ....-.. 900..... HIS] Dit of Col 139... 2,877 
N. Hampshire... oo oats 4\Obie.......... OSB. .0.. 49 
Vermont ...... 2,769..... “ indiana. ...... Biboocs Ti 
Massachusetts, 10,539... ... 806) Lilinoie. .. 62a... 2,194 
Ric de ——— 1,361..... 441) Michigan. .... 
New-York..... S2,661..... 36,413) Missouri ...... BO. .... w 
New-Jersey... 2,158 . 3,532) Reutucky..... 1,645..... 137 
Penney ivania.. 13.134... ene 9,708 |\Tennessee.... 1,088..... 2,374 
Maryland... 6,535... . 2830 Mn re debae 1,139..... 697 
S Carolas.... 2687..... $225) Louisiana. .... 398... $952 
Georgia...... 2,419... 822) Arkansas... ... 130..... — 
Alebems....-- GBvcdcs 272 lo- } 4m ttl 
Mississippi ao 2,802; wadFlorida} ““"***" 


Great attention has been paid to distributing the Bible | 
among emigrants, 57,889 of whom arrived at this pert within 
the last ten months. Books have been sent to nmny foreign 
countries and the following grants of money have been made 
te premote the circulation of the Scriptures abroad : 

Te aid distribution in Fraace pepeacocdbonsscneencsssesees -§ 942.55 


To aid in oreparin a, oe in Nerthern India...... 1,000.00 


To aid in — a —— — Old Test. at Vienna. 6,000.00 
To aid ouparetions 40. pecatgaponcesocccccoegcoes 
For ihe cal at Constantinople... ......... ~~. -.0----0--eenee 3,501.52 
For the same at Ma@ras... ... .....<00.-- ence ceccenceeeceees 
ak ES EI 2,000.00 





For pub. the Hawaiian Scriptures at the Sandwich Islands. . 5.500.080 | 
For wees — in the Grebo tongue on the W ext Const 

The ars states that $50,000 is the least sum which || 
should be provided for the coming years. Resolutions were 
presented having reference to the general designs of the So- 
ciety and addresses were made by Rev. Dr. De Witt, of this 
city, Rev. James W. Dale, general agent of the Bible Soci- 
ety, Rev. John Coleman, of Philadelphia, Rev. J. W. Yeo- 
mans, of Trenton, N. J., Rev. Prof. Emory, of Baltimore, 
Rev. Geo. Scott, from Stockholm, Sweden, Rev. H. Bing: |) 
ham, from the Sandwich Islands, and the Rev. Mr. Thomp- 
son, of London. 


Central American Education Society. —The twenty-third 
Anniversary of this Association was attended at the Taber- 
nacle on Thureday evening, 13th inst. by a large audience. 
Turopoak FretinGuursen President of the Society took 
the Chair, and the exercises commenced by a Prayer from 
Rev. Mr. Vau. The President then read a brief Address 
setting forth clearly and forcibly the great claims of this 
association upon the attention and assistance of the church 
and the necessity of an able, instructed and sanctified Min- 
istry to spread and urge the truths of the Christian reli- 
gion. The Treasurer, Wiru1am A. Boorn, Esq. then pre- 
sented his annual Report, of which the following is the 
substance: The amount ia the Treasury April 30th, 1840, 
was $107 46; the amount in the Treasury of the Western 
Education Society and Utica Agency was $547 07; the 
amount of Donations and Uollections during the year is 
$19,425 53; Legacies $1,048 87; Loans repaid by bene- 
ficiaries $1,065 78:—Total $22,221 71.—The Disburse- 
ments have been as follows: Cash granted to beneficiaries 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Office rent, Travelling expenses, Postage, Discount, &e. 
$1,152 30; Tota) $21,083 57. The reported balance in 
the Treasury of the W. E. Society and Utica Agency 

$833 73, the amount remaining on hand is $304 41. The 
sam due to beneficiaries at the date of the Report, April 30, 
OSieRE 01ND, one half of which has since been 


paid. 
The Report of the Directors was then read by Rev. Exs- 


| the designs of the Society, noted as highly encouraging the 
fact that during the recent commercial distress which had 
prevailed,none of the great enterprises of the Church had been 
forced to suspend operations, and recounted the grounds re+ 
spectively of encouragement and despondency. The heavy 
debts of 1837 have all been paid and the total liabilities of 
the Society have been reduced one-half during the year. 

The number of new applicants during the year has been | 
only 28; the under patronage, who repert them- 
selves to the 


axm Puexps, Correspending Secretary ; it set forth fully || 


is 281: 400 are assisted by the branch || 


: 


“” ey 159 


the commencement of the Mission} 21,379. The whole num- 
ber in good standing at that date, 18,451. The whole num- 
ber of pupils in the District and Station Schools was about 
15,000. The number in the Seminary and Boarding Schools 
was about 250. The whole amount of printing atthe Mission 
| precege during the your was.c Title move thag:SAQH.000 po- 
| pers. The whole amount from the first 100,000,000. This 
| includes 10,000 copies of the whele Bible, besides large edi- 
tions of the New Testament, and ef portiens of the Old, and 
| nineteen different works, scientific, literary and religious.— 
| These are some of the fruits of Missionary labor, within 26 
| years from the landing of the first Missionary among a race 
of unlettered savages, who had not so much as a written 


| At Ceylon the chureh members number a little more than 
| 5,000. The seminary at Balicotta contains 156 pupils, of 
| whom 105 are members ef the church; 31 were admitted 
on the first of August. The female boarding schools contain 





at Cincinnati, and the whole number aided by the Society | 
| during the year has been between 800 and 900. The sum 
collected is $25,164 71, and including that collected by the | 
Society at Cincinnati and Boston amounts to more than 
$75,000. The Repert noticed appropriately the decease of | 
Rev. Asa Hillyer, Rev. Elihu W. Baldwin and Rev. Zach- 
ariah Lewis, who were all Vice Presidents of the Society. 


Rev. E. N. Kirx and Rev. 8. H. Cex. 


sions.—The Anniversary of this Society was held at the Ta- | 
bernacle on Saturday the 15th inst. 


being an increase of $17,868 on the receipts of the corres- 
ponding period of the last year. For the year ending at the 
| same time, the receipts were $258,457; for the preceding 
| twelve months they were $209,405. If the receipts contin- 
ue through the year in the same ratio with the last three 
| quarters, the whole amount will be $243,496, exceeding 
| those of the last year by about $3,000. At the close of the 
last year the debt of the Board was a little more than 
| $24,000.—According to present appearances at the close of 
this it will be not less than $140,000, as the expenses of the 
missions have semew hat increased. 

Thirty-seven Missionaries have been appointed since the 
last meeting here. This is thirteen more than were appoint- | 
ed during the preceding year. Fifteen have been at their 
own request dismissed. One Missionary and four female | 
Assistant Missionaries, have been removed by death. Twen- 
ty-seven have gone out to their respective missions, and five | 
who had visited their native land have returned to their la- | 
bors abroad, viz.: Five to Indian missions east of the Rocky 


| 


| wich Islands; four to the mission in Turkey; four to that in 
| Syria; six te missions among the Nestorians; three to the | 
mission in Borneo; two to that in Siam. Twenty-three re- 
main under appointment, waiting to be sent out. The num- 


| dained Missionaries, 141. O/ assistant Missionaries, 243. 
| Of these, 40 are physicians; 14 are teachers; 12 are print- 
| ers and book-binders. To these should be added 122 native 
| helpers, of whom 15 are preachers of the Gospel. Con- 
| nected with the Missions are 32 printing presses, at which 


| taining more than 45,000,000 pages; 415 free schools, with 
mure than 22,000 pupils; 9 seminaries and 16 boarding 


verted heathen, centaining about 20,000 members. 


the Independent Nestorians of Central Koordistan. Two 
families embarked for this Mission in January last. At Mo- 
sul they will be joined by Dr. Grant. The operations of the 
Mission to Syria have been interrupted by the war on that 
coast. The Missionaries, hewever, returned to that port in 
November. In China also the labers of the Missienaries 
have been suspended by the political troubles during the past 


5 SOS SE EN several of the Missions in the 
translations of the Scriptures and the preparation of religious 
tracts and school books. At the Sandwich Islands consider- 
able has been accomplished. The number admitted to the 


previous to the last annual meeting of the Missien, in 





$16,330; Salaries of and Ageats $3,601 214 


: 










1840 waa 4170. The whole number thus admitted, 


Resolutions were introduced and eloquently supported by 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- | 


The Report presents the following summary: The re- |, 
ceipts of the nine months ending April 30th, were $182,622 ; | 


Mountains ; four to the Oregon Territory; four to the Sand- |! | 


ber of Missions under the care of the Board is 26. Of or- | 


| there were printed last year 685,000 books and tracts, cen- | 


scheols, with not far from 1,000 pupils ; 56 churches of con- | 


A new field for Missionary effort has been opened among || 


churches on a profession of faith in Christ, during the year | 


120 pupils; the English day schools, designed to prepare 
|, youth for the seminary, 430; and the native day schools (se- 
venty-five in number,) 2,579. The printing establishment at 
Madura has been in vigorous operation: beoks and tracts 

have been widely distributed, and net less than 3,000 pupils 
| have been instructed in the mission schools. 

The aspect of the mission among the Mahrattas was never 
more interesting and full of promise than during the past 

year. The seminary at Ahmed Naggar contains 60 pupils, 
' and the other mission schools nearly 1,000. 

Great presperity has alse attended the mission among the 
| Nesterians. The seminary at Ooroomiah contains 55 pu- 
pils, and the female boarding school 23. Besides these, the 
mission supports a school for Mussulman boys, and fourteen 
free schools in as many Nestorian villages, containing more 
than 300 pupils. A printing press for that mission, the first 
ever seen in northern Persia, Ooroemiah, was received du 
| ting the year, and, under the direction of Mr. Breath, was 

immediately put in motion. 

, The persecution, which raged with such violence in Tur- 
[io be nny opened ty A seminary for boys 





has been recently opened at a village near Constantinople, 
under the care of Mr. Hamlin 
| The whole aspect of the missionary work in Western Asia 
| is fitted to awaken hope and excite to prayer and effort. 

In Independent Greece the influence of the missionary 
| efforts is becoming widely and happily felt. The mission 
| among the Zulus of S. E. Africa has been resumed. At 
t Cape Palmas a new station has been formed. 
| Resolutions were introduced and supported in eloquent 
and impressive addresses by Rev. Mr. Ayprews, Dr. Par 
| ker, Rev. Mr. Meios, reeently from Ceylon, Rev. Mr. 

Strona, Rev. Geo. Scott, from Stockholm, and Rev. Mr. 
|| Bincuam, from the Sandwich Islands. 


Mlarried: 
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ter Soom Coffin, ped 
| my William Shimmin, Jr., to Margaret G 





th, at Morristown, N. J. Hewlett Re Peters to Francis G. 
Ford. 


May 16, James Carr, of New-Bedford, Mass., to Mary Jane Masen, 
of this city 
May 15 A. Louis Reschor, of Germany, to Madame! Louisa Cottet 
Bayete, of Laren, Estes 
ah ee t., May 11, Ezra Vincent, of this city, te Ann 
Maria, daughter of Gilbert Denison, Ea. of the former place. 
so ite oy, Sy pygann Weed, tp Aaa Searee. 
18, Rer. P. E. Stevenson, to Cornelia 8. Prince. 
tev casta, Del May 13, Lact. William S. Young, U. 8. N. to Se- 
SS. Block, 


At St. Augustine, Sing, 6, Séens.Remeonse 8. Graham, U. 8. A. to 
| Julia Hutchinson, New 
In this city, May 17, De Lancy Kane, to Louisa, deughter of Walter 


At Romeo, Michigan, Moa. Azariah Prentiss, to Harriet A. Dyar, of 


<o-Somnn, Ren. 5. ©. Sunene pase ft rE AN oe ey 
Providence, to Miss Lucinda L. daughter of George A. Otis, 

m at Keene, N. H. — r Charlies. V. Bemis, M.D. to Elizabeth F. 
| daughter of William Henry, Esq. 


Saturday 1 utnrine Ovens Pgh 6 
Saturday, 15th, Margaret Won. 
Friday, 14th, George @ native of Scotiand. 
Phursday, bith, James A. Robinson, 40. 
The Ne aw SL 3. 
riday, at Philadeidhia, Catherive b. Patton. 
10th, at the residence of Robert L. Livingston, Columbia 
Walton, doug bter of the late John Swift of Philadelphia. 
Ann, wife ef Jehn K. Darrian, aged 23 years. 
a tage Wis, and Savas F wife of Wm. R. Kinkead, and daughter of 
; *oaee Nt . Ying oo oy Py 6 days. 
Rome, N rs. armer, 
' . + Aa Moseley and wife of Marce Farmer, 


~~. 
In Syracuse, May 4, Mrs. Polly Ormsbee, wife of Reverend J. A- 


bn Dofte, Vookweler of 
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THE NATIVE MUSICMOF IRELAND. iS . 
FROM AN ESSAY IN ‘THE CITIZEN, OR DUBLIN MONTHLY MAGAZINE, -_ Ba E 
A SERENABE—ADAPTED TO THE AIR “GOIRTIN ORNADH,” OR “TE LITTLE FIELD OF BARLEY.” 


drat sweet ef night, When winds breathing lew, And the 
sleep were 
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I oe ee And a ospi-rit im my feet Hias led me— knewshewt Te y chamber- “@ sweet, 


win-dow, 





SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 
econ leads The He that led me here @h, take my last fond sigh, My cheek is and white 
"7 —T AA. im = dream; Have died within my heart, I die—I faint—i fail— Aud my heart lead and fast: 
The wand’ring breezes sigh Thy soft sweet veice is mute, The dews of —— are chill Oh! press it te ym 
Over the dart and ellent stream; Beleved as theu art. On my Lipe and eyelids pale; Where it 
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THE MIDNIGHT FIFER—ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 
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No wong Trent Lacisa.—The Paris of the || improved, by allowing their forms freedom from all restraint, 

National Intelligencer, states that tight lacing is “‘ done ty i ~ as tight lacing. 

in the French capital, the dress-makers having introduced 

fashion of going without corsets Too good reasons to re Tue Srinit Weatv.—We are not a feels 
raises i 





true, we fear. If it should, however, prove to be true, it peeeosing es of iateed opicics, and Under 
will be one of the Or ee oe cath re deve bnt etwown sag and dens Ibe 
man. Consumption will take unto itself ; =—< wander like stars. A cool breath comes 
thousand other ills to which woman is heir,  - ocean reas over the glowing earth. My 


mitiga 4; and the health of females will be i rises up and will break off from Life. 
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